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HE commercial sailing vessel is now an antique. No longer able to 

earn its way, it is extinct in our economy and, like all antiques, is 
of interest only to the historian, the collector, and the romantic. But, 
paradoxically enough, there are probably more people than ever who en- 
joy sailing, who like to feel a boat heeling to a smart breeze, to feel the 
flying spray, and to hear the slat of the sails. 

This is the time of year for yachtsmen. All the little harbours along 
our section of the coast, which once bustled with coasters and steamboats, 
come alive again for two or three months. Those people who live for rac- 
ing, fishing, ocean cruising, or Just plain gunk holing are out again. 
Marblehead Harbor, the focal point, will become more and more crowd- 
ed until by race week in early August it will seem as if one could walk 
from Fort Sewall to Marblehead Neck. There are fewer large yachts 
than there used to be but the number of small boats has vastly increased. 
And they have taken on a gayer, brighter look, for colours are in style. 

Brilliantly coloured hulls are common and pastel sails become more 
popular each year. It is a curious thing that colour styles in yachts have 
apparently followed the same path as in men’s clothing. Not without 
reason were hulls either black or white during the Victorian period. 
Pants came in the same staid varieties. Coloured sails and ‘aloha shirts’ 
are equally startling to one whose eyes were conditioned to those quiet 
contrasts. 
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156 EDITORIAL 


But previous to the dull respectability of Victorianism, vessels were 
gayly painted with yellow, red, green, and buff stripes even as men’s 
garments were gaudier in the early nineteenth century and before. It is 
very doubtful if any yacht today, however, is as brightly or whimsically 
painted as was Cleopatra’s Barge, the ocean-going yacht of Captain 
George Crowninshield. Built in Salem in 1816, she was brilliantly 
striped on her starboard side and painted in a herring-bone pattern on 
her port. Because of the luxurious taste of her owner and the sumptuous 
manner in which she was fitted out, she was one of the wonders of her 
day. 

In mid-September the Peabody Museum of Salem will dedicate a new 
addition to its building which will contain a reproduction of the elegant 
cabin saloon of Cleopatra’s Barge. This has been made possible by 
Mrs. Francis B. Crowninshield in memory of her late husband, him- 
self a notable yachtsman. Many of the furnishings are original pieces 
that once graced the Barge’s cabin. In a later number of the NEPTUNE 
we will publish a history of the vessel and an account of the reconstruc 
tion. In the meantime, anyone still laying in Marblehead in September 
may like to see how the first ocean-going yacht in America looked below 
decks. 

While we are on yachting topics, another item which may interest 
those who cruise to the eastward is a new book, FE. 2S: Some Harbors 
of Nova Scotia and Thereabouts, by G. Peabody Gardner, pub- 
lished by the Peabody Museum. If you are heading away down east you 
will be able to find out from this book what sort of an anchorage you 
can expect at Ecum Secum, Little Liscomb Harbor, Coddle Harbor, 
Little Dover Run, Mabou River, Dingwall, Whycocomagh, and other 
places with equally fascinating names. 

ERNEST S. DODGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
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The First Iron Steamer 


BY H. PHILIP SPRATT 


RON hull construction was no novelty in 1821, when the flat bottom 

for the first iron steamer came to be laid down. As early as 1777 a small 

pleasure boat was made of sheet iron’ on the banks of the river Foss 
in Yorkshire; she was 12 feet long and 6 feet wide. Ten years later, in 
1787, an iron canal boat named Trial, of about 40 tons loaded displace- 
ment, was built by one John Wilkinson at Willey, in Shropshire; she 
was 70 feet long and 6.7 feet wide.? The hull plates were 0.312 of an inch 
thick and were secured with rivets; but the stem and stern-posts were 
made of wood, the gunwales were lined with wood, and the beams were 
made of elm planks. 

The first commercial vessel to be constructed entirely of iron was Vul- 
can, built in 1818 by Thomas Wilson at Faskine, Scotland, to the plans 
of Sir John Robertson, for canal use. The hull was 63 feet long, 13 feet 
wide, 5 feet deep, and 4 feet draught laden,* built of iron plates on flat 
bar frames; all the frames and stanchions were forged by hand.* About 
this time the timber suitable for ship construction had become scarce 
and expensive, and naval architects were forced to consider the use of 
iron. At first, this innovation met with serious opposition; many experi- 
enced shipbuilders declared that to build vessels of a heavy metal was 
‘contrary to nature.’ 

However, the first iron steamer, Aaron Manby, was laid down in 1821. 
The pioneers of this enterprise were her namesake, Aaron Manby (mas- 
ter of the Horseley Ironworks, near Tipton, Staffordshire) and his eldest 
son, Charles Manby, in association with Captain (later Admiral Sir) 
Charles Napier, who had entered into a speculative attempt to promote 

1 Gentleman’s Magazine (London), May 1777, p. 244- 

2 John Grantham, /ron ship-building: with practical illustrations (London, 1868), p. 6. 


3 Annual Register of the Year 1820 (London, 1822), Part II, p. 1371. 
4 The Engineer (London), 21 January 1898, p. 50. 
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the use of iron steamers on the river Seine.® The hull was constructed 
of iron plates 0.25 of an inch thick, with a flat bottom® and square stern. 
The fore-and-aft seams were lapped and riveted; the ribs consisted of 
angle-iron. ‘The keelson was of wood, and wooden bearers were pro- 
vided under the engines. ‘The one deck, and the beams which supported 
it, were also of wood. The vessel carried a bowsprit above her raked 
stem, as shown in the illustration (see Plate 00) reproduced from an old 
print (dated 1823), which has been presented to the Science Museum in 
London by Mr. John E. Manby, a descendant of the builder. 

‘The steamer, Aaron Manby, was decked in from end to end, so that 
all cargo was protected from the weather. It was also claimed to be pro- 
tected from fire, since the vessel was constructed of iron. ‘Two bulkheads 
were provided between the engine-room and the cargo, one of iron and 
the other of wood. All the interior of the boat was lined with wood, ‘to 
prevent heat being communicated to the cargo.’ ‘The tall funnel, which 
rose about 47 feet above the deck, was well stayed from the bowsprit, 
sides, and stern, and appears to have served also as mast, in a similar 
manner to that of the P.S. Comet in 1812." 

For her propulsion, however, the vessel depended in the main upon 
her steam engines of 30 nominal horse-power, constructed in accordance 
with the patent taken out by Aaron Manby in 1821.* These engines com- 
prised two oscillating cylinders, about 27 inches in diameter by 3-foot 
stroke, which it is probable could have developed about 50 indicated 
horse-power at full steam. Mr. Manby discovered later that his patent 
was invalid,® since oscillating cylinders had been tried by William Mur- 
dock as early as 1785. The idea was also adopted by Joseph Maudslay, 
whose oscillating marine engine of 1827 is still preserved at the Science 
Museum in London.’ 

Steam at low pressure (perhaps not more than about 2 pounds per 
square inch above atmospheric) was supplied from two flat-sided iron 
boilers, 5 feet wide, 12 feet long and 6 feet high, with rounded tops, 
placed athwartships. Each boiler contained two furnaces, 4.5 feet long 
and 18 inches wide, with return flues. ‘The total heating surface amount- 


5 E. H. D. E. Napier, The life and correspondence of Admiral Sir Charles Napier (London, 1862), 


I, 120. 


6 Joshua Field, ‘Diary of a tour in the Midlands, 1821.’ Manuscript in Science Museum Library, 


London. Printed, with introduction and notes by John W. Hall, in Transactions of the Newcomen 
Society (London, 1925-1926), VI, 23. 


7H. P. Spratt, Merchant steamers and motor-ships (Science Museum, London, 1949), Part II, 


Pp. 92. 

8 Aaron Manby, Oscillating steam engines. Specification No. 4558. Great Seal Patent Office, Lon- 
don, g July 1821. 

9H. P. Spratt, Marine engineering (Science Museum, London, 1953), Part II, pp. 25-26. 
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ed to about 470 square feet, and the grate area 27 square feet. The ash- 
pits were open under the fire-bars; and the flues wales into a common 
uptake to the funnel, which was about g feet in diameter. 

The intention at first was to use two pairs of paddle-wheels; but the 
plans were modified later, doubtless from considerations similar to those 
which affected the P.S. Comet of 1812, where the wash from the first pair 
of paddles had been found to interfere with the efficient action of the 


P.S. Aaron Manby (1822 


Print in the Science Museum, London 


second. ‘Therefore, in the end, Aaron Manby was fitted with but one pair 
of paddle-wheels. ‘These were 12 feet in diameter; and as the over-all 
width of the vessel, for service on the Seine, could not exceed 2g feet, 
the width of the paddle floats was restricted to 30 inches. ‘These floats or 
oars were ‘feathered’ by the bevel-wheel mechanism of John Oldham, 
patented” in 1820. The paddle-wheels would have made about 25 revo- 


) 
lutions per minute for a speed of 7 knots. 


The hull was finished at the Horseley Ironworks about the end of 
1821, transported in sections to London, and assembled at the Surrey 
Docks, Rotherhithe, under the supervision of Mr. Charles Manby.” 


10 Specification No. 4429. Great Seal Patent Office, London, g June 1820. 
11 John E. Manby, ‘An early iron ship,’ Country Life (London, 23 November 1951), p. 1721. 
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The work was completed on go April 1822. Trials were run on the 
‘Thames, between Battersea and Blackfriars, on Thursday, g May 1822, 
and it was stated that the vessel ‘is the most complete specimen of work- 
manship in the iron way that has ever been witnessed, and draws one 
foot less water than any steamboat that has ever been built.’** 

Under the command of Captain Charles Napier, and with Charles 
Manby as engineer, Aaron Manby left the Thames with a cargo of linseed 
and iron. She crossed the Channel to Havre, and proceeded up the river 
Seine to Paris, where she arrived on Monday, 10 June 1822,** much to 
the surprise of the inhabitants. One local newspaper records that ‘Le 
bateau a vapeur en fer Aaron Manby, Capitaine Napier, est arrivé avant- 
hier a huit heures du soir au port Saint-Nicolas.’* She is said to have 
been at first considered as an imposture,**® because iron could never float. 
However, she was the first iron-built vessel that ever put to sea,** and 
the first vessel to proceed from London direct to Paris.** 

Another similar iron steamer, Commerce de Paris, of 130 tons burden, 
was built in 1823 at the Horseley Ironworks, and assembled in the Sur- 
rey Docks, London. She could not be admitted into France, however, 
because of new import restrictions. She had, therefore, to be shipped in 
sections and reassembled at Charenton, near Paris, where in 1819 Aaron 
Manby, in partnership with Daniel Wilson, a chemist from Dublin, had 
founded the important ironworks of Messrs. Manby, Wilson, Henry et 
Cie. Two further iron steamers were later constructed at Charenton,” 
which realized a mean speed of 7 knots in service on the river Seine;” 
and here in 1824, under the superintenden<: of Charles Manby, was 
constructed the machinery for the wooden P.S. Caroline, the first steam- 
auxiliary vessel in the French Navy, and the first French steamer to cross 
the Atlantic.” 

Aaron Manby is said to have run aground several times in the Seine, 


12 Morning Chronicle (London, 14 May 1822). 
13 The Cou: ier (London, 15 May 1822). 


14 Journal des Débats (Paris, 11 Juin 1822), p. 3. 
15 Le Constitutionnel (Paris, 13 Juin 1822), p. 4. 


16 FE. H. D. E. Napier, op. cit., I, 121. 
17 Journal des Débats (Paris, 16 Juin 1822), p. 2. 
18 Vice-Amiral Edmond Paris et Pierre M. J. de Bonnefoux, Dictionnaire de la marine a voile 
a vapeur, Tome IIl—Marine a4 vapeur (Paris, 1849), p. 503. 
19M. Molard, ‘Rapport sur les fonderies et établissements d’industrie de Messrs. Manby et 
Wilson a Charenton, prés Paris,’ Bulletin de la Société d’Encouragement pour l’Industrie Na- 
tionale (Paris, 1825), Tome XXIV, p. 125. 

20 M. Tourasse et F. N. Mellet, Essai sur les bateaux a vapeur (Paris, 1828-1829), p. 107. 

21H. Philip Spratt, Transatlantic paddle steamers (Glasgow, 1951), p. 22. See also: ‘Le premier 
vapeur transatlantique de la France,’ Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne (Montréal, Hiver 1950- 
1951), P- 409. 
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with cargo aboard, but never to have required repairs to her iron hull.” 
In 1830 she was sold; and in 1836 she was at Nantes, in service on the 
river Loire. ‘The vessel is stated to have been still at work in 1842, still 
in good condition in 1849,*° and to have been broken up in France in 
1855.°* Principal dimensions” of the P.S. Aaron Manby were as follows: 
Burden, 116 tons; length over all, 120 feet; length between perpendicu- 
lars, 106.8 feet; breadth of hull, 17.2 feet; breadth over paddle-wheels, 
23 feet; depth in hold, 7.2 feet; draught, 3.5 feet. 
22 John Grantham, Jron, as a material for ship-building (London, 1842), p. 7. 


23 The Artizan (London, November 1849), p. 259. 


24 Geo. H. Preble, Chronological history of the origin and development of steam navigation 
Philadelphia, 1883), p. 122. 


25 Information from Mr. C. E. C. Townsend, Port of London Authority. 


H. Philip Spratt, a Londoner, studied mathematics and science at Dulwich, later at London 
University. After some commercial experience, he was appointed at the Science Museum in 
1930 as assistant librarian; his book Libraries for Scientific Research in Europe and 
America was a result. After transference to the British Admiralty for technical calculations 
in World War II, he returned to the Science Museum, and specialized in steamboat history. 
He has travelled widely in Europe, Scandinavia, Soviet Russia, the United States and Cana- 
da. His latest book, Transatlantic Paddle Steamers, was published in 1951. He is at 
present at work on a Petit Guide du Science Museum de Londres. 





































Five Dana Letters 


EDITED BY FAMES ALLISON 





HE five letters here published for the first time throw new light 
upon Richard Henry Dana and consequently upon his master- 
piece, Two Years Before the Mast. As a sequel to the brief journal 

published several months ago in THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, they are, I 
think, particularly valuable, because they take us farther behind the 
scenes of the creative imagination of an important writer. We find out, 
for example, just what happened on Juan Fernandez; we learn more 
about the steady improvement of Dana’s eyesight; we get a better idea of 
the meaning and purpose of the voyage—the struggle for and pride in in- 
dependence of a Brahmin; we detect in Dana a certain morbidity—a con- 
stant strain of melancholy. But it is better to let the letters speak for 
themselves. 

Cambridge 


, Aug. 11%, 1832 [1834] 
My Dear Aunt Betsey*— ' se 


Father? has just come out from Boston and informs me that we are to sail on Wed- 
nesday the 13, so I have set down to write you immediately. I must thank you in 
the first place for your letter. I shall take it with me and there will be times when I 
shall read it with pleasure and profit. 

You mention your not having taken leave of me when you set out for Newport. 
I observed it, and know the reason. It is not the first time that I have known you 
to be silent, when others who feel less have said more. I have said but little to you 
at any time of the great obligations which we are under to you, for they are not of 
a kind that can be repaid with words. I trust that my conduct is generally a pretty 
fair representation of what I feel, so that being conscious of what / feel, I havea full 
belief that you know my feelings from my conduct. 

I know very well that you do not think, as Aunt Martha* once did, that I leave 
from an impression that I am a burden to my friends. I know my friends too well 
and I am too vain of myself to believe that. No—my reasons are those which I have 
often stated before. A natural dislike to being dependent upon others when I am 

1 Elizabeth Ellery Dana (1789-1874). Having, along with her two sisters, made her home with her 
brother, she died unmarried. 

2 Richard Henry Dana, Sr. (1787-1879). Poet. His best-known long poem is The Buccaneer. 

3 Martha Remington Dana (1784-1862) had married Washington Allston (1779-1843). 
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doing nothing for myself; and a belief that it will be the best thing for my health, 
and constitution. 

You must not think too much of the length and dangers of my voyage. There are 
hundreds who have been such voyages and are making them now. It is perhaps nat- 
ural that you should, because there are but few of our family who are often far 
from home; but those who have friends and relatives constantly upon the sea, think 
but little of it. At any rate—I am travelling upon the beginning of the road of life; 
and my face is upon the bright side of the picture; I have not yet got far enough to 
look behind it. You know too, that it is the misfortune of some of the family to 
think that everything will go wrong and that ‘all’s for the (worst).’* I may perhaps 
have caught the opposite spirit. 

I wish you to give my very best respects to Mr. Ellery’—explain to him the reasons 
of my going to sea—and tell him that I hope he will think me a boy who is ‘up to 
anything.’ You may tell him too, that if I make a good sailor, he may say that it is 
owing to my Newport blood, and to my fortnight’s visit there. 

I cannot speak of Cousin Edward® and Cousin Harriet,’ without strong feelings 
of gratitude and affection. I felt that the interest which they have always expressed 
in my prospects, has not been, as in many, the effect of mere politeness. The par- 
ticular attention which cousin Edward paid to my college exercises, and the inter- 
est Which he has taken in my literary progress, has given me great confidence in my- 
self and great affection for him. Remember me to them very particularly, and tell 
them that they do not know what comfort and confidence it gives to a young man 
beginning the world, to know that there are some, who feel some sympathy with 
him in success or failure. 

Remember me to Mrs. Sedgwick also. I recollect with pleasure the little that I 
have seen her, and we are grateful to her for what she has done for Charlotte. You 
may tell her that C. thinks that there is nothing in the world but New York. If we 
speak of Fresh Pond, she mentions Hoboken; if we speak of Mt. Auburn, she brings 
up the North River and West Point; and there is nothing equal to what is said and 
done at Mrs. Sedgwick’s. 

Give my love to Miss Elizabeth’? and to Ellery?! whom I have seen, and to the rest 
Newport. 
whom I know very well, though I have not seen them. 

I suppose you have seen by the papers that Father has lost his barn. It took fire 
on Saturday evening about 10 o’clk, and burned until the next morning at day- 
break. It was seen upwards of thirty miles back in the country. All the western part 

*Richard Henry Dana, Sr. was melancholy—often unaccountably, so his son seems to have 
thought. 

5 Probably Frank (1794-1871); Commodore U.S.N.; Midshipman in 1812; took part in the battle 
of Lake Champlain; received a sword from Congress. 

6 E. T. Channing (1790-1856). Professor of rhetoric, Harvard. 

7 Henrietta Ellery (born 3 November 1801); married her cousin, E. T. Channing. 

8 The former Elizabeth Dana Ellery (daughter of William Ellery, the signer of the Declaration 
of Independence). She married Robert Sedgwick (1787-1841). 

® Ruth Charlotte Dana, sister of Richard Henry, Jr. (1814-1901). She became a Roman Catholic. 
A friend of Celia Thaxter, she spent her summers at the Isles of Shoals. 

10 Elizabeth F. Ellery (born 13 July 1815); married 4 August 1835; daughter of Edward Martin of 

11 Possibly Frank. 
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of Boston was splendidly illuminated, and it is said to have been the most brilliant 
fire we have had for a long time. There were between twenty and thirty engines 
present, but it was too far gone to do anything. 

I have just returned from another fire: the convent at Charlestown was set on 
fire last night between eleven and twelve and burned to the ground—the convent 
itself, barns, chapel, and everything. There has been a story about for a few days of 
a girl’s having escaped and then [been] retaken and closely confined and being in 
danger of her life. We do not believe it; and from what I could learn from a Prot- 
estant family in the immediate neighborhood, the girl was probably insane. How. 
ever, there was a great excitement: an immense mob collected and set it on fire. 
The inmates escaped with their lives, but lost everything else. 

Father wishes me to tell you that Mrs. Fleming is positively engaged to Geo. B. 
Emerson.*? 

I am to have a jar of pickles from Mrs. Cook, Aunt Martha is making me some 
ginger cakes, and Charlotte, some hard gingerbread; so that I shall be well pro- 
vided. 

The vessel that I am going in is small, but strong, and a remarkably fast sailer; 
having been built for the smuggling trade. Tell Cousin E.'* to look out under the 
shipping list, for the Brig Pilgrim,1* Capt. Thompson," for California. And now, 
Aunt Betsy, I must bid you good-bye. I have no doubt that I myself shall be able to 
come back, if I am spared, stronger and more vigorous. As for those whom I leave 
behind—I can only hope that there will be no change. 

Do not let anyone forget your dutiful and affectionate nephew. 


Richard 
Letter addressed to: 


William Ellery, Esquire 
Newport, Rhode Island 


My Dear Charlotte— ; Santa Barbara, March 15, 1835 

Having written a letter to Father, I take this opportunity (short & uncertain it is) 
of saying a few words to you. We have, now that we are in harbour, and discharging 
our cargo, but very little time to ourselves; so that we have to write and read by 
snatches. My plan is to write to Ned,’* Aunts three,?7 Cousin Mary,'* and as many 
others as I can: but how far I shall be able to carry it, and even whether I shall be 
able to give you more than a line, is uncertain. 


12 George Barrell Emerson, second cousin of Ralph Waldo Emerson, author of Reminiscences of 
an Old Teacher, Boston, 1878. 


13 Cousin Edward Channing. 

14 Built in Medford, Mass., in 1825. Length, 86 feet 6 inches, breadth 21 feet 714 inches, depth 
10 feet 934 inches, 180 tons. 

15 Born in Maine. Unpopular with his crew, he was about thirty years old at this time. 

16 Edmund Trowbridge Dana, Jr. (1818-1869). A.B. Vermont, 1839; first scholar in his class; LL.B. 
Harvard, 1841; 1849-1854 student at Heidelberg; 1854 summa cum laude; returned to America 


1856; made his home with R. H. Dana, Sr.; assisted Richard Henry Dana, Jr. with his treatise on 
international law. 


17 Martha Remington Dana (1784-1862) had married Washington Allston (1779-1843); Elizabeth 
Ellery Dana (‘Aunt Betsy’); Sarah Ann Dana (1791-1866). Like Elizabeth, Sarah never married; she 
made her home with her brother. 

18 Mary Smith of Providence. 
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First, my dear Charlotte, I will speak of your music; you cannot tell what sensa- 
tions I have, when in my night watch, I bring to mind and give my imperfect ut- 
terance to, some of your beautiful airs. A few peculiar notes will bring before me 
the whole scene of some evening passed at home; and frequently have I passed many 
a lonely hour of a night watch, in trying to recollect every one of your favourite 
tunes; and the words are as familiar to me as though I had heard them but yesterday. 


St. Diego March goth, 1835 

You see, Dear C. that my letter was interrupted, as I feared. Our Captain told us 
that the California would sail in a few days, and that he would give us notice, so 
that we might send; but she sailed without our being informed of it. The Ship La- 
goda*® is to sail from the Port, which we shall leave tomorrow, so that I have a little 
time to give to you. We have had a very pleasant voyage, the principal events of 
which are, that we have crossed the Equator twice; doubled Cape Horn; been 
chased one day and a part of a night by a pirate, who could not catch us; and been 
to Robinson Crusoe’s Island. I would send you a few shells and a pressed flower, 
which I picked up on that romantic, and beautiful island; but there is no oppor- 
tunity.— 


When I shall return to our dear home, is entirely uncertain; but I hope that two 
years will not roll over my head, without my seeing you all. This is a beautiful 
country, a perfect climate, and every natura! advantage; but the people are lazy, 
ignorant, irreligious, priest ridden, lawless, vicious, and not much more than half 
civilized. I prefer being at sea, though we have some pleasant times on shore on 
‘liberty days,’ which come about once in four weeks to each one. At sea we have 
the forenoon of every other day—to ourselves, and all day Sunday. There is probably 
no place on earth where the Sabbath is as peculiar a day as at sea. The decks are 
cleared up, everything put in its place, and no work done, except to trim the sails 
to the wind, etc. (which in the trade winds is seldom necessary). The sailors all dress 
in their best, and the forecastle and chests put in order and every one has a book or 
paper to read, or some other quiet employment. On this day too, we have an extra 
dinner, i.e., a boiled flour pudding, which is thought a great deal of. There is no 
disturbance from coaches and chaises, and noisy people, as at home: there is no 
sound but the noise of great deep. There is an inclination, even among the worst 
sailors, to respect the Sabbath and to read religious books on that day at sea; and in 
our watch, we went so far as to agree to mend no clothes, or do other work for our- 
selves, after eight o’clk on a Sunday morning.— 


I forgot to mention, in my letter to Father, that there are a great many Sandwich 
Islanders on this coast, and that I have found several who know Robert Davis’s 
mother, one very smart little fellow sailed from here yesterday in an English Brig 
bound to Oahu; I told him all that I could about Robert, whom he had heard was 


in Boston. Mr. Jones, the American consul, is expected here in a few months from 
Oahu.— 


19 The most famous exhibit in the Bourne Whaling Museum, New Bedford, Mass., is the whal- 
ing bark Lagoda. Visitors to the Museum can go aboard this model; length, from figurehead to 
stern, 59 feet; from flying jib-boom to the end of the spanker-boom, 89 feet. Her mainmast is 50 
feet high. Mr. William H. Tripp, Curator of the Museum, has assured me that this is the Lagoda 
mentioned here and in Two Years Before the Mast. 
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I have picked up a few Spanish words, and have also learned a little of the Sand- 


wich island tongue which is singular enough.— 

The mate of our brig has just told me that we are to sail for Santa Barbara and 
Monterey tomorrow; we must take in ballast this afternoon, so that I must close, 
and give a few lines to Ned. When you give my love immeasurable to Aunts three, 
tell Aunt Elizabeth that I took her letter to me from Newport, with me, as she re- 
quested and have read it frequently; I am not inclined to a foolish vanity; but I 


can say that ‘woman’s weapons—water drops’—have not filled my eyes, even at the 
most tender moments of separation, since I left home; except in reading that, and 
in looking at that small remembrance of one lost to us which you gave me at part- 
ing. You cannot say too much from me to Cousins Mary and Sophia,?? Cousin 
Frank** and wife and Prof. and Lady Channing. My only wish is, that a// may be 
spared, and that we may meet again and once more, even for an hour, form a family 
circle. I can hardly hope for this, unless it shall have pleased God to give strength to 
the feeble, and healing to the sick. 

I have kept your note and also the one from Cousin Mary, which Father brought 
me when we were lying in the stream. You say that you will remember me in your 
prayers; no doubt you all will. It is a great satisfaction to me to think, at different 
times, that there are many whose thoughts are on me—that I am not away, and 
forgotten. How many beautiful Italian airs have you learned? Any equal to ‘O Dolce 
concento’ or ‘Cielo a miei lunghi Spasimi’? I believe it would melt my heart to 
hear them. 


Good-bye my dear Charlotte— 
Your affectionate brother Richard Henry— 
My dear Ned— 
Inter erroris salebrura longi 
Inter ignotae strepitus loquelae, 
Quot modis mecum, quid agat, requiro 
(Carissimus Fratris!)?2 
You must not be critical. You cannot expect good grammar or metre from a sail- 
or. If your vocabulary will supply you with a dactyl, I hope you will make the sub- 
stitution. Whether it has pleased God to cut me off from all hopes of a literary or 
a professional life, I know not. At all events I feel that I have done my duty in com- 
ing to sea; and I can truly say that I am, at heart, lighter and happier, than I was 
during the last year of idleness which I spent at home. I am now independent, a 
burthen upon no one, and capable of taking care of myself, if necessary. Then I was 
dependent and useless—an object of pity, a dead weight upon the hands of them 
to whom I should have been a support, when I should have been one of hope and 
pride.—My constant hope now is, that the voyage may be short, so that I can return, 
and God willing 


>? 


commence a professional life before it shall be too late. At all 


20 Sophia Willard Dana married George Ripley (1802-1880)—editor, reformer, literary critic; 
founder of Brook Farm in August 1827. She was the daughter of Francis Dana, a niece of R. H. 
Dana, Sr. 

21 Francis Dana (1806-1872). Son of ‘Uncle and Aunt Dana’ mentioned below. In 1832 he mar- 
ried Isabella Hazen White of Greenfield (1809-1886). 


22 Surrounded by the unpleasantness of long wandering, surrounded by the noise of unknown 
language, how many ways do I ask myself, dearest brother, what you are doing 
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events, as I said before, I am not like the Huntsman with but one string to his bow, 
and that broken. I have a means of support and of independence. 

Many a time, my Dear Ned, have I called to mind the imaginary, or rather, the 
distortedly real characters with which we peopled our native town. The Hero of 
the ‘little war and of the .. .2° The ‘Bigelow estate’—“The Beck lot’—‘I don’t know’ 
etc., etc. We had fine sport, to be sure, at the expense of our fellow creatures. I 
hope your characters not like the shuttlecock which needs two . . .24 to kick it again. 

I expect to find many changes when I return; I dread to find them at home—but 
I will not speak of that—I mean abroad. How stands the Political world? I suppose 
old animosities will have been healed, for new to spring up—and old party lines, 
traced in the shifting sands of life, lost; and new ones drawn; again for a time to 
divide, excite, and occupy the mind of ‘Godlike man.’ 

Notwithstanding my moralizing, I believe there were few more zealous politi- 
cians than I was; and much would I give for the ‘Daily Advertiser’ sent to me every 
morning. Apropos, How is Uncle Frank,”° and also Mr. Allston?#* Give my love, re- 
spects and duty to them. I can almost see them reading ‘today’s,’ laying aside ‘yes- 
terday’s,’ and looking forward to ‘tomorrow’s.’ Remember me too, to Uncle Ned.?* 
Would that he might be spared, mind and body; and that we may not, at my re- 
turn, have to think of him as of one, whose great intellect is to be known and felt 
no more! 

I have many things to ask, about yourself; but it will be too much like carrying 
on a conversation with Echo. I must make my own answers. How are your eyes? 
what are you doing? and where are you? I hope that you are well, studying and at 
home. But may God bless you, wherever you are. 

I have not told you much about the voyage, for I have said everything about it 
in my letter to Father and Charlotte. Our Captain, we all dislike very much. He is 
selfish, vain, proud, ridiculous, and bad tempered. He has flogged two of the men 
very badly, and for nothing. They will try to make him suffer for it when they re- 
turn; and I have no doubt they will succeed, for both the Mates will testify for 
them. Our chief Mate—Mr. Amezene2s—is an excellent man: calm, quiet, reason- 
able, good humoured. He never would hurt the hair of any man’s head. He can 
not get along with the Captain. The man who came out as 2"¢ Mate, Foster,?° has 
been broken, turned forward. He is rather idle and an indifferent seaman; and I 
do not know what his character is on shore; but he has had a pretty good education, 


23 MS. torn. 
24 MS. torn. 


25 Francis Dana (1777-1853)—brother of R. H. Dana, Jr.’s father. Married to Sophia Willard (1775- 
1840). The father and mother of Sophia Ripley. Referred to later as ‘Aunt and Uncle Dana.’ 

26 Washington Allston (1779-1834). Brother-in-law of R. H. Dana, Sr. and ‘Uncle Ned,’ friend of 
Coleridge. Painter. His second wife was Martha R. Dana, cousin, on the maternal side, of his first 
wife, and sister of R. H. Dana. Author of Monaldi. 

27 Edmund Trowbridge Dana (1779-1859), had himself gone to sea as a Midshipman in the Navy, 
but he had given it up on account of seasickness. He gave to the city of Cambridge land for a ‘Cam- 
bridge Athenzum’ to be used for lectures and for a library which for twenty-three years was called 
the ‘Dana Library.’ 

28 Born in Epsom; resident of Portsmouth; age 28; height 5 feet 814 inches; complexion, light; 
hair, brown. Correct spelling of full name: Andrew B. Amazcen. 

29 George Foster; born in Scituate; resident of Scituate; age 23; height 5 feet 614 inches; com- 
plexion, light; hair, brown. 
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and is a thoroughly good natured fellow. He thinks of returning on the Lagoda. I 
have told him to go and see you all at Cambridge. Our new 2"4 Mate*® is a fine fel- 
low. Our Captain has always treated me well enough, and will leave the brig ina 
few months; so that we are well enough for our officers. Henry Mellus*? has been 
unwell and made but an indifferent sailor, so the Capt. has taken him aft to be 
Supercargo’s clerk. Little Sam. Hooper*? is a real old tar, and is well and hearty. 
My other Mess-mate Ben Stimpson* (son of Dr. Stimpson of Dedham) is a clever 
fellow and will make a good sailor. You recollect that we were in the Steerage when 
ve left Boston; immediately after we left the Cape, the forecastle was enlarged, 
and we all went forward. You are more independent, more ‘Ship shape’ and have 
more privileges; than you do aft. When you have a good crew there is no compari- 
son. I advise every ‘green hand’ to go right into the forecastle. 

If you see Jim Hodge: ‘_remember me to him, and tell him to extend it to his 
whole f: umily, and my friends in Plymouth. Good-bye, Dear Ned, I hope you miss 
me as much as I do you. I am very sorry that I cannot write to Aunts. 


Richard Henry 


I hope you are not critical; you must excuse my hand-writing. If you knew where, 
with what, and on what, I am writing—you would find some excuse. 


Letter addressed to: Readdressed to: 
Miss Charlotte Dana and Edmund T. Dana 
Edmund T. Dana, Jr. Care Pres. Wheeler 
Care of Richard H. Dana, Esq. Burlington 
Cambridge, Mass.—U. S. America Vermont 


Ship Lagoda 


Post-marked Northampton, Mass. 9 Oct. 


Brig Pilgrim 
off St. Pedro, California 


. March 18th, 1895 
Dear Father— a 20 


We arrived at the Port of Santa Barbara on the 14 day of January last, after a 
passage of four months and twenty eight days. This is called remarkably short. We 
had about a week of very bad weather off Cape Horn, but all the rest of the voyage 
has been very pleasant. When off the C ‘ape, we had rain, hail, snow, head winds, 
and close reefed topsails every night; but it generally moderated after sunrise, which 
was about half past three a.m. By virtue of plenty of warm clothing, and the neces- 
sity of continual motion, I kept myself from freezing; and I found that I—home- 
bred, gentleman-bred, college-bred—could stand it as well as the roughest of them. 
(Don’t forget to remember me to Miss Sawyer, and to tell her that I believe that the 

30 James Hall; born in Pittston; resident of Boston; age 21; height 5 feet 10 inches; complexion, 
light; hair, brown. 


81 Born in Dorchester; resident of Dorchester; age 18; height 5 feet 734 inches; complexion, dark; 
hair, dark. 


82 Born in Marblehead; resident of Marblehead; age 12; height 4 feet 214 inches; complexion, 
light; hair, light. 


33 Age 18; height 5 feet 10 inches; complexion, light; hair, light. 
84 James Thatcher Hodge (Harvard 1836). He died in 1871. 
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tippets or whatever they are called, which she made for me, saved my ears from 
freezing.) Immediately after doubling the Cape we came into fine weather again, 
and made a very short run of eleven days to Juan Fernandes. We spent two days at 
this romantic and beautiful island. The officers and some of the crew sent letters 
by a Chilian Brig of War, to the U. S. Consul at Valparaiso, to be forwarded to 
Boston. As I was one of the watering party, I could not get an opportunity to write 
even a word, until it was too late: so that I got a good view of the island, its wild 
goats, wild mountains, and scarce less wild inhabitants; and lost my chance of 
writing home. 

after we left the Island we had ‘Skysails’ set all the time; and made 
no change of sail except once or twice shifting ‘Studding-sails,’ as the wind varied 
a few points from being directly astern. Any sailor will tell you that these are proofs 
of fine weather; indeed I cannot conceive of anything finer than that climate of the 
Pacific. There was not a day when it was too warm, or too cold; but all the time, a 
beautiful and healthful evenness of temperature. 

Strange as it may seem, I have not been disappointed in a sailor’s life. Indeed I 
did not go with the wild, foolish notions which carry many, and which cannot but 
meet with disappointment. There is no mistake about a sailor’s life being a hard 
life—and sometimes with wet-cold-watching-risk and hardship—and cut off from ev- 
ery comfort of ‘Society, Friendship, and love, divinely intended for man’; it seems 
hard enough; but there is fine weather again, and then there is time for reading, 
writing, and other occupations during your watch below, and for thoughts of home 
and other reflections during the long, starlit, night watch. And then the continual 
motion of the vessel; the change of climate, zone, and even hemisphere; the great 
deep and all its wonders—everything is on a great scale—there is a ‘something’ which 
there is not on land. 

In addition to this our Brig is a fine little vessel, and we have an intelligent and 
respectable crew, and better men than the mates (with whom we are principally 
concerned) I should never wish to sail with. I have increased in strength and bodily 
vigour, and have not had a sick day, or even a head-ache, since I left you. Putting 
all these things together, I can say that my voyage has been a pleasant one, and my 
time has passed swiftly and happily away. 

Since the first two or three weeks I have had no trouble with my eyes, and have 
great hope of their complete restoration. To be sure I have not many opportunities 
of using them, and none at all by candle light, and much may be owing to exercise, 
fresh air, and plain diet; yet I have great hopes that they will be equal to anything 
that I may be called to put them to. 

Soon after we left Boston I began at the very beginning of Bowditch’s Navigator, 
and when we arrived on the coast had nearly finished it. I have worked one or two 
lunars, can take an observation of the sun, keep a dead reckoning, and work the 
different kinds of sailing—Plane**—Mercator’s**—Middle Latitude,** etc. I can say 


5 In plane sailing the earth’s curvature is neglected, and the distance, departure, etc., are equiva- 
lent or correspond to the sides of a plane right triangle formed by the meridian of the initial point, 
the parallel of the final point, and the rhumb line joining these points. 

6 Sailing in which the differences in latitude, departure, etc., are considered in their relations 
as plotted upon a Mercator’s chart, and are found from a table of meridional parts. 

7 Sailing in which the course cuts parallels and meridians obliquely, and departure is meas- 
ured along the parallel of latitude midway between the latitude ends of the course. 
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without vanity that when we return, I expect to be a better Navigator than anyone 
on board, for my Mathematical Education enables me to understand that which the 
officers can only work by rule and by the tables. 

My Literary Education too I have not entirely neglected. We have a plenty of 
books and I read them whenever I can get an opportunity. I read the books of 
Joshua, Samuel, and Kings in the Old Testament, Cowper’s Correspondence (a 
present from Dr. Channing),** also the principal part of his poems, Thompson's 
Seasons,*® Cobbett’s ‘letters to young men,’*? and also several tales, old and new, 
and tracts given to some of the crew by Father Taylor.*! This gentleman is very 
much liked and respected by the Seamen, and they are all in the habit of going to 
his church when in Boston. Indeed Father Taylor, Dr. Bowditch, and Gen. Jackson 
are the stars of the age in their estimation. 

One of our crew is a German,*? and has lent me an Almanac, Lutheral Prayer- 
Book, and a few popular songs which may serve in some measure to keep alive my 
knowledge of German. 

‘There was one dark day in our voyage which I have not vet spoken of. A few days 
after we had doubled the Cape, we were aroused one morning by the cry of ‘all 
hands on deck! A man overboard.’ The vessel was hove aback, the boat lowered, and 
we all sprang into it; and it was not until we were out in the midst of the wide ocean 
in our little boat, that I had time or thought to ask whom we had lost. It was a fine 
young English sailor, named Geo. Bellamer, who had gone aloft, and fallen from 
the main rigging, one of the ratlins having parted—as we suppose. There was a high 
sea running, and he was heavily dressed and did not know how to swim, so that 
there was no hope of saving him. We pulled about for some time, but were « 
to return with heavy hearts to the vessel. No one can have any conception of the 


feelings of a Ship’s company when one of their member, with whom they have been 


so constantly associated, and separated from the rest of the world, ts taken suddenly 
from them.—His watch~mates said that on the night before, during his watch on 


io, 685 


deck, he talked constantly about his parents and home, and of returning to | 
after this voyage; a subject which he had never before spoken upon 

I have now told you everything that I think can interest you about m 
my voyage; I will now say something about yourself and everyone at home. 

lo say that I have thought of home and you all, wil! be saying nothing at al 
think of you always, and with feelings sometimes that I never have had betore. 1 
length of our voyage is entirely uncertain, as well as the lives of us all; so that some- 
times I feel a terrible misgiving about what may happen before I return. And even 
now while I am writing, I do not know who may be alive to read. But I can only 
hope that all is yet well with you all; and I shall speak of all as if it were so. 


38 William Ellery Channing (1770-1842). Clergyman. William Cowper (1731-1800). English poet. 
An unpublished letter to R. H. Dana written by C. B. Morison, 8 November 1926, shows that the 
copy of William Cowper’s Correspondence which Dana mentions here was the Boston edition, 1824. 

9 Tames Thomson (1700 1748). English poet. Winter, 1726; Summer, 1727; Spring, 1728; Autumn 
and the complete collected Seasons, 1730. 

40 William Cobbett (1762-1835). English essayist, politician, agriculturist. The full title of the 
work mentioned here is: Advice to Young Men, and, incidentally, to Young Women, 18 

41 Father Edward Taylor (1793-1871), ex-seaman and Methodist preacher. Admired by Emerson. 
A likely stimulus for Melville’s Father Mapple in Moby Dick. 

42 John Holtz, carpenter; German citizen; age 37; height 5 feet 11 inches; complexion, light; 
hair, dark. 
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I shall not send love to any of the family, for if I cannot write to each one sepa- 
rately, and tell what I feel; the common expressions of love and remembrance will 
be worse than nothing. But there are many not in our household to whom I wish 
to send love and remembrance. I shall write to Cousin Mary if I have time. Cousin 
Sophia and Mr. Ripley, Cousin Frank and his wife, Aunt and Uncle Dana and 
Uncle Ned are often in my mind; and many a time have I wished for the ‘Daily Ad- 
vertiser,’ and a pleasant half hour with Prof. Channing and Lady. Often too, of a 
Sunday evening, have I thought of [Mr.] Allston walking up for Aunt Martha, and 
asking Charlotte for ‘one more song.’ 

There is hardly one whom I have known, or who has shown an interest in me, 
whom I do not at some time call to mind. If you should write to Uncle William 
at Providence,** or to Mr. Ellery, please to send my respects to them. Dr. Channing 
also, and family, Dr. Shattuck** and family, and Mr. Woods** must not be forgot- 
ten. My respects to the Rev. Mr. Adams** and Lady and to ‘Miss Nancy.’—You may 
think me long in my catalogue; but those who have never been ‘far away at sea,’ 
cannot know the strong desire we have of being sometimes brought to the remem- 
brance of a/l our friends and even acquaintances. 

I commenced a letter to Charlotte and also one to you, from Santa Barbara, in 
hopes of sending it by the Ship California belonging to Mr. Sturgis; but she sailed 
without our Captain’s giving us any notice; so that we lost the opportunity. ‘The 
Letter to you, I lost; but Charlotte’s I shall continue in hopes of sending by the 
Lagoda. 

I said something about the uncertainty of the length of our voyage. It is indeed 
uncertain whether the Brig will ever return to the States; and there is some talk of 
our being on the coast nearly two vears. This is not what Mr. Sturgis assured me, so 
that I do not believe it. At any rate, we shall return alter we have been here long 
enough to collect the next Ship’s cargo; for no one will remain on the coast longet 
than he is obliged to. I prefer being at sea a great deal to being at anchor on some 
accounts. We have not so many opportunities for reading, studying and writing at 
sea, and are constantly boating and in the water; but hard work and exposure do 
me no harm, on the contrary I grow strong, and feel remarkably well; and I feel 
that after this, I shall be ‘up to anything.’ 

I shall attempt to write to Aunts and Ned before the Lagoda sails. 

There are many things which I could say if I had time, and many more which I 


shall wish I had said after I have sent this letter; but which I have not now in mind. 


If I shall ever return to Cambridge and find you all as I left you, in any measure; it 
will be the happiest day of my life. You cannot give too much love to all 
Your affectionate son 


=. .q. Richard Henry Dana 


Cambridge. 


13 William Smith, brother of R. H. Dana’s mother. 

+4 George Cheyne Shattuck (1783-1854). Physician and philanthropist 

45 Alva Woods (1794-1887). D.S.T. Brown, 1821. Later a professor at Brown. President of the Uni 
versity of Alabama (1831-1837). 

‘6 The Reverend Nehemiah Adams, Jr.—a colleague of Rev. Abiel Holmes (after his dismissal 
due to the ‘Cambridge Controversy’). They were pastors of the ‘Shepherd Congregational Society.’ 
In 1834 Adams left to become pastor of the Essex Street Church in Boston. 
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Ship Alert* 
Monterey, Coast of California 
Dec. 31, [1835 

Dear Father— 

It is now nine o'clock of [the] last day in the year, when I set myself down to write 
you a few lines. Henry Mellus has just come in and informed me that a Russian 
Barque which is lying in this port is to sail tomorrow morning for Magellan and 
the leeward coast of Mexico; and that there is some chance of getting a letter for- 
warded thence, to the United States. Even on this bare chance, I should have sent 
a complete budget, had I known of the opportunity before: as it is I must do as 
much as I can; and as for the rest, I shall leave it to you to assure all at home that 
if they are disappointed at not receiving letters—I am still more so at not being able 
to write. 

The Ship Alert arrived on this coast during the month of May last, and by her I 
received the packet from home; containing letters from you, Ned, Charlotte, Aunts 
E. and M., Cousin Mary, Prof. Channing and Lady, Dr. Channing and Mr. Adams, 
and James Hodge. Those who are at home, or are only absent for a short time, can 
have no conception of my feelings. I read them all after candle light, and did not 
perceive any weakness of my eyes. I was at home, in spirit, in [an] instant. They 
were all that I desired, and more than I expected. Of the letters and remembrances 
from the family at home, I will say nothing. I knew that I held some place in their 
thoughts and affections; and those proofs of them were, and continue to be, my 
greatest comfort in my long, long separation. But there is a peculiar satisfaction, 
especially to a young man, in feeling that he is remembered by others, on whom he 
has not the same claim. The letters from Cousin Mary, Cousin Harriette, and Prof. 
Channing, Dr. C. and Mr. Adams, together with messages of love and remembrance 
from others; gave me great confidence and delight. They made me feel that I had 
friends to whom I was an object of some interest—that I might not come and go, 
and no one care for me, but my own flesh and blood—that a few years would not 
make me a stranger in my native place—That those who are often in my thoughts 
are not entirely indifferent to me. 

In your letter to me, you say that Mr. Sturgis expects the Ship home in April 
1836. This must be a mistake, or else he is much mistaken in his calculation; for we 
do not expect to leave the coast before June next; which will bring us home in the 
autumn of the year 1836. There is considerable difficulty in procuring hides and 
tallow; so that we cannot expect to be in Boston before the time that I have men- 
tioned. 

As soon as I received my letters I applied to Capt. Thompson, who has taken 
command of this Ship, to be admitted on board. He said that he had received or- 
ders to allow me to return in the Ship, and upon my telling him I should prefer to 
go on board immediately, he procured one from the ship to exchange with me. My 
reasons for doing this were that a large and fine ship like the Alert is a more com- 
fortable vessel than a small brig; and that her duty on the coast is pleasanter. Also 
the customs and style of seamanship are different and superior on board a large 


47 Alert was built in 1828 at Boston. She had two decks, three masts, and her length was 119 feet 
4 inches, her breadth 28 feet, her depth 14 feet; she measured 398 and 18/95 tons. She had a billet 
head and a square stern, but no galleries. The builder was Noah Brooks of Boston. 
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vessel; and I wished to become acquainted with the ship’s company with whom I 
was to make the voyage home. I have a good crew and excellent officers; and every- 
thing goes on well. We are employed in trading up and down the coast from St. 
Francisco which lies in 37° 49’ N. to St. Diego in 32° 39’; remaining not longer than 
three or four weeks at a time in one port. This coast is, for the most part, very safe, 
with some good harbours; and a most delightful climate during the Months of Dec., 
Jan., Oct. March and April we are liable to South Easterly gales and wind and rain; 
but it is not cold enough for snow and ice. During the rest of the year the light trade 
winds blow from the N. W. and we are sure of fine weather. 

From the 10% of May until the middle of October we had not one unpleasant 
day, nor a drop of rain. Yet we did not suffer from heat or draught. With the help 
of dews, vegetation flourishes; and I do not recollect one day when we could be said 
to suffer from heat. At noon, the sun seems to be covered with a thin gauze of ether, 
which does not intercept the light, but surely lessens the glaring heat of its rays. I 
do not believe that there is a finer climate in the world; but the inhabitants are fon 
the most part ignorant, superstitious, and lazy—a mixture of the Spaniard and the 
Indian; and nearly all the trade of the country is in the hands of Americans and 
English. ‘They are obliged to be baptised into the Catholick Church before they 
can hold property and marry in the country. This costs them but little; and after 
they have been baptised, repeated their ‘Padre nuestro,’ and the priest has called 
them ‘buenos Christianos,’ they have nothing more to do on the score of religion. 
[hey go on making money by selling diluted rum and brandy to the Spaniards and 
Indians at a Rial (121% cents) per glass; cheating the customs—stealing horses and 
cattle—breaking the Sabbath—marrying and bringing up children to go and do like- 
wise. As is generally the case, the Foreigners excel the natives in following up the 
vices of the country. 

\s for myself, I have grown somewhat in stature and I am confident that I have 
gained a great deal in robustness and strength of constitution. My eyes are certainly 
much better than they were; and, were it not from fear of giving too much ground 
for hope, I should say that I had very little doubt of their being entirely restored. 
\t all events, if I should be compelled to follow the sea, I shall have gained some 
hardihood and experience; and if not—apart from the cure of my eyes—the knowl- 
edge that I shall have acquired, of all kinds, is not to be despised, and may be of 
ereat use to me and others. 

All my spare time is occupied in keeping my wardrobe in order and in readiness. 
[here are a great many books belonging to the officers and crew, and the Capt. is 
very willing to lend his. ‘The third Mate** is a nephew of Mr. Bryant’s, and about 
my age. He is a pleasant and promising young man and is very obliging to me. A 
work of Mad. De Stael’s*® and Letters of Genius, which I have lately borrowed from 
him, have given me great pleasure. You can have no idea of the avidity with which 
one at sea devours books of all sorts, and when we fall in with some standard work, 
it is a treat indeed. I have continued to read the Old Testament, and have just 
finished the glorious and poetical history of Elijah. Hardly a Sunday passes ove 
my head, without my thoughts turning homeward. I picture to myself the House of 

48 James B. Hatch; born in Springfield; resident of Springfield; age 19; height 5 feet 7 inches; 
complexion, dark; hair, dark. 


Anne Louise Germaine Necker (1766-1817). Author of Delphine and Corinne on I’Italie. 
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worship, and the sound of any, even the most indifferent, music would be beyond 
price to me. 

Speaking of music, I must speak of Charlotte, and I cannot do that in the third 
person. No! My dear Sister! wherever you may be if God has kept you in the land 
of the living—you do not know what a tie between me and home, those sounds have 
been, which He has given you the power to utter. Often when alone have I by their 
aid, ‘summoned up remembrance of past time.’ And often shall I do so again, until, 
if it be God’s will, we shall all meet again round the family circle. I can hardly hope 
to find that circle unbroken: but I live in that hope. 

I cannot thank Ned too much for his letter—such a fund of news and entertain- 
ment—I have read it over and over again. Ned and I know one another too well 
to have many words pass between us upon paper—that is—words of ceremony. Had 
I time I would write something to him, with the endeavour to amuse or inform; but 
I must merely express my hope that he is now able to do something. 

Of Aunts I need say nothing. The love which I bear them I cannot express; and 
the debt which I owe them, I never can repay. If I have ever in the inconsiderate- 
ness of childhood, or the vaunts of youth, said or done anything to give them sor- 
row; now is the time that I remember it. But I know that they have long ago for- 
given them. From Aunt S. I could not expect written love and remembrance, but I 
received them, and felt them as much through another. Aunt Martha and Aunt 
Elizabeth’s letters I have now by me. If on my return, I shall find them yet among 
the living, the consciousness of being an object to them of affection and interest will 
not be the least of my motives of action. 

You speak, in your letter, of your having more of success in the worldly way, and 
of health’s being improved. My heart misgives me, that you might hav said much 
in order to give me comfort. I never had any doubt of your final success in literary 
popularity, but if your health ... until I return I have nothing more to ask. I must 
now draw to a close. I desire my love and remembrance to be scattered with no fru- 
gal hand. Prof. Channing and Lady, Mr. Allston, Dr. Channing and family, Uncle 
and Aunt Dana, Uncle Ned, Cousin Frank and Wife, Mr. Adams and Family, Dr. 
Shattuck and family and Mr. Woods, are names which I have set down in my mem- 
ory. To Cousin Mary, for her beautiful letter, I have nothing to give but thanks; 
and Messages to Cousin Sophia and Mr. Ripley. I must charge Ned with my re- 
membrance to James Hodge, and through him, to my friends in Plymouth. ‘There is 
no one who can inquire after me whom I have not, at some time or other, had in 
my thoughts. 

I had almost forgot to mention the Duck, shoes, etc. which I received in very good 
season. I hope that you have received the letters which I sent home by the Ship La- 
goda. I entreat you, My dear Father, not to give yourself one moment’s anxiety about 
me. I am in fine health, and am as happy as one can be, in my situation. ‘The Capt. 
treats me very well indeed. We have a noble Ship, excellent officers, and a steady 
and intelligent crew. I have begun to count the months to the time of my return. 

May God hasten that time— 
Your affectionate son 


R. H. Dana, Esq. Richard Henry Dana 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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) 
Newport 
Stone Ned Sept. 23'4, 1836 

You will no doubt know my hand, and perhaps be astonished to find that I am in 
Newport. The Alert arrived at Boston on Tuesday last (got) after a passage of four 
months and 12 days from California; and finding that Father and Charlotte were at 
N., I set off immediately, via Rail Road and Steam Boat, and reached here in 5 
hours. I should have written you from Boston if I had had time; but the few hours 
that I was there, I was on the drive continually, and this is the first moment that I 
have had. 

So you have got to be a Sophomore, have mounted a beaver hat, and have actually 
grown taller. I am afraid that I shall find you as much altered as you will find me— 
whenever we meet. When that will be, I cannot tell. You have no vacation, I learn, 
until January; so that you cannot come to me. I should like very much to go up to 
Burlington, and take a look at you and it is not unlikely that I may—but you must 
not expect me. 

‘They tell me that you are doing very well in your studies. Perge! macte virtutem! 
I suppose you have not got into Metaphysicks yet. When you do, Father will expect 
wonders, since you are with ‘Marsh and Wheeler,’ and in the midst of the ‘Cole- 
ridge atmosphere’—the empyrean of Philosophy. ‘After all’—are they so wonderful? 
is there anything so elevating in their conversation and conduct, as Father imag- 
ines? I suspect that the little College troubles, grievances, rumours, misunderstand- 
ings, tend to lessen one’s reverence for the exalted characters of one’s officers.—It 
may not be so with you. But it was so with us, at Harvard. 

Father looks better than I expected, and Charlotte looks remarkably well. Het 
hair is long and that improves her appearance very much. She never looked well in 
a cap. Aunt E. is here too. Mrs. Sedgwick and three children. I suppose that we shall 
soon return to Boston.—I have no time to learn the news yet. I hear that the Colonel 
is dead. ‘Rest! Warrior, Rest!’ He rose to a seat in the Legislature (if one may so 
speak), before his exit; so that he did not experience long that ‘hope deferred which 
maketh the heart sick.’ Everyone else is, 1 believe, living, and nearly the same as 
when I left. Leonard Lyon Esquire, Mr. Galson, Mr. Gorden, and ‘a few other gen- 
tlemen’ have paid the debt to nature—the only debt, by the way, that they have been 
in condition to pay for some time past. 

Ripley Bigelow, I hear, is dead. He had the Consumption as the Ladies call it. I 


did not know that he was so dissipated. So much for having more money than he 


knew what to do with. This is something that you and I are not in danger of. 

I received one long letter from you when I was in California. You gave all the 
Political news for which ‘muchos gratias.’ When I arrived I knew nothing about 
the country. Who was to be President, or anything else. Uncle Frank offered to make 
me acquainted with the state of the country, and accordingly went on to give a most 
favourable account of the Whig party and the rascally conduct of the administra- 
tion. No doubt a little highly coloured, and a little too sanguine. He says that the 
Dutchman*? will not be elected; and Uncle Ned makes an indefineable sound which 
may be construed into assent. Were Mr. Ellery living, I should no doubt have 
enough of Politicks, but I shall soon get the run of things again. 


50 Martin Van Buren (1782-1862)—eighth President of the United States 
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I am going from this place to Providence to spend a few days, and we are all to 
return to Boston. After that I shall probably make a trip up to the mountain State 
to Burlington. When a sailor once gets his ‘land tacks a’board,’ there is no knowing 
where he will ‘bring up.’ Father says that I might as well ‘upon the whole,’ tell you 
that I shall come ‘if nothing happens.’ He is waiting for me now. All send love. 

Yours abruptly, 
Richard H. Dana Jr. 
Edmund T. Dana Jr. 
Care of Prs. Wheele 
Burlington, Vermont 


James Allison edited the first Dana article published in the July 1952 issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN NEPTUNE. He was born in Rochester, Indiana. He attended Northwestern University 
where he received a Bachelor of Science degree and an M.A. He entered Harvard in 1940, 


received an M.A. in 1943, spent three years in the Navy, and returned to Harvard where he 
received his doctor’s degree im 19 18. From Harvard he went to Mary Vi shing on © Le OF 
the University of Virginia, where he acted as Assistant Professor Oy iene ish. He spent the 


summer of 1950 abroad visiting England, Scotland, France, Switzerland, and Italy. Since then 
he has acted as Assistant Professor of English at Union College in Schenectady and is now with 
the English Department at the West Virginia Institute of Technology in Montgomery, West 
Virginia. 
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The Colonial Sloop Mediator 


BY H.1. CHAPELLE 





ELATIVELY little information has been available regarding the 
colonial sloops of the early eighteenth century. In writing of this 
type some eighteen years ago, I remarked, ‘It would be too much 

to expect to find a plan of one of these sloops in the Admiralty Collec- 
tion of Draughts,’* and used the plan of the R.N. sloop Ferrett of about 
1711 as an illustration of what these sloops might have been in design. 
Time has proven that more can be expected of the Admiralty Collection 
than I thought. 

While examining some recently acquired Admiralty Draughts at ‘The 
National Maritime Museum, in the fall of 1950, one plan, of what ap- 
peared to be an early example of a Bermuda Sloop, was discovered. ‘This 
was the draught of the sloop Mediator, undated, but remarkably com- 
plete. The plan was signed by Lock, who was a master shipwright and 
later surveyor during the 1740's, and so the plan could be roughly dated. 
It was supposed to be a Bermuda Sloop because of the characteristic stern 
cabin with its heavily crowned roof; this is a feature in Chapman's draw- 
ing of a Bermuda Sloop and also in many of the surviving illustrations of 
the type. 

Recently, in 1952, 1t was necessary to inquire of the Admiralty L1- 
brarian concerning the acquisition of some schooners and, in writing, 
the sloop Mediator was also listed. ‘The Deputy Librarian stated, in reply 
(by letter dated 14 July 1952), ‘Mediator—Is presumed to be the original 
name of this vessel, which is stated to have been built in Virginia 1741/2 
and purchased for the Navy in 1745.’ 

\s yet the actual Admiralty records of this vessel have not been ex- 
amined; they are probably in the Public Record Office, in London; the 
\dmiralty Librarian’s Office retains only a manuscript list of the ships 
of the Navy, which gives mode of acquisition, date, etc., but the notation 
is rarely very detailed. 


The History of American Sailing Ships (New York, 1935 Pp. 19 
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A hasty search through the available Royal Navy histories has not 
produced a reference to this sloop and it seems probable that her career 
in the service was undistinguished. However, her plan seems an impor- 


tant addition to our knowledge of colonial naval architecture so, with- 
out delaying longer in order to obtain historical information from the 
Public Record Office, the plan is reproduced here. 

Plan One shows a careful redrawing of the lines, deck, and inboard 
profile. It is interesting to compare the lines of Mediator with those of 
Ferrett—there is a strong family resemblance which shows in the similari- 
ty of form of the midsection; the long, easy run; the rake of the ends; and 
the proportions. Ferre({ was 65 feet, 7 inches on the gun deck, 50 feet keel, 
20 feet, 10 inches moulded beam, g inches depth of hold, and 10 feet, 6 
inches draft at post. The Virginia-built sloop has slightly more dead rise 
amidships and a slacker bilge, yet the general form is rather similar to 
that of Ferrett. ‘The American sloop, however, has outward flare in the 
topsides, whereas in Ferrett the topsides amidships stand more nearly 
vertical. Both trim with some drag to the keel and have hollow garboards 
amidships. 

Chapman's Bermuda Sloop,’ which may be of approximately the same 
date as Mediator, was 60 feet, g inches on the range of deck, 21 feet, 2 
inches moulded beam, and scales about g feet depth of hold. However, 
the midsection shows marked dead rise and the rise of the floor amid- 
ships is straight, so that the turn of the bilge is high and rather hard. 
Ihe Chapman sloop has more rake to the stem than Mediator. 

It would be unwise to draw a dogmatic conclusion from this limited 
comparison and to state that the evidence indicates that the Virginia 
sloop shows closer relation to the British type than to the Bermudian. 
Phe truth of this can be shown by the plan of the 24-gun ship Lyme, built 
on the Thames in 1739-1740, which shows a vessel with very raking bow 
and a strongly raking post, a straight rising floor and high bilges—in 
short, a good example of an early ‘Baltimore Clipper,’ or ‘Bermudian 
build.’ Vhis form of hull is also shown in the lines of the ‘sloop’ brigantine 
Cruizer of 1732, though toa less marked degree.* It is apparent then, that 
the forms of hull illustrated in both Mediator and the Bermuda Sloop of 
Chapman are readily traced to English sources through the early Ad- 
miralty Draughts. In the same way, the hull form of the early American 
schooners of the sharp model, such as Marble Head,* appear to have a very 


2 Fredrik Henrik af Chapman, Architectura Navalis Mercatoria (1768). 
H. I. Chapelle, The History of the American Sailing Navy (New York, 1949), p. 29. 
+ Ibid., p. 49. 
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marked similarity to Lyme and to a lesser degree to Cruizer. The logical 
conclusion on the limited evidence available at present is th: it the Amer- 
ican ‘Baltimore Clipper’ model was a development of older British ideas 
for fast-sailing craft, through the Jamaica or Bermuda Sloop, or directly. 
The tumble-home stem of Mediator does appear in many French vessels 
of this date—but it also appeared in some British designs and for the 
present, at least, must be discounted as a sign of ‘French influence.’ 

‘The deck arrangement and inboard profile of Mediator serves to show 
how the large colonial sloops were fitted. ‘The captain’s cabin was appar- 
ently in the stern cabin; the cabin below the quarter-deck must have 
been for the mate or served as a ward-room in naval service. No platform 
is Shown for berthing the crew, but this may not have been in place when 
the lines were taken off; it shows in most plans of small naval craft of the 
period. It cannot be determined how the ‘Fire and Kettle Place’ was 
built, no plan view being available. Probably the structure was of brick 
with the kettle alongside the flue. 

Recently, in these pages, the question was raised as to the probable ac- 
curacy of these old ‘take-offs’ of the lines of vessels.° It was pointed out 
that diffic ulty existed in taking off the lines of modern ships. In answer, 
it should be noted that modern ships are very large and that the equip- 
ment for taking off the lines of these is somewhat inadequate. ‘There is, 
of course, the human factor to be taken into consideration, and so errors 
could always occur. However, the Admiralty had long made a practise 
of taking off lines and had, early in the e ighteenth century, fitted certain 
dry-docks for this purpose and issued special instructions. A rough out- 
line of these instructions and description of how the decks were fitted 
are in Peake’s book, The Elementary Principles of Naval Architecture.’ It 
will be seen from this reference that timber perpendiculars were em- 
ployed and that the measurements would be reasonably accurate. It 
must be remembered that, in the reduction from full size to the '4-, 34- 
and '%-inch scale used in plans, small errors in measurement are of no 
moment since there is a limitation to the accuracy in scaling the small 
drawings. The ‘take-offs’ must be accepted as accurate; and it is usually 
the intention of the men taking off lines to be accurate, for otherwise 
they could merely take a look at the vessel and guess at her shape. With 
the careful preparation indicated by Peake and the early instructions, it 
is evident that very great accuracy should be readily possible. 

Whether or not the gun- and row-ports had covers cannot be stated. 


S. A. Vincent, ‘Half Model of America,’ THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, XII (1952), 239-240. 
6 (London, n.d. but c. 1850, reprinted 1917), pp. 289-290. 
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The form of row-port indicates the possibility that no cover was used; 
the shape would permit a small opening, with the slot allowing the blade 
of the sweep to pass through. 

The very heavy crown of the main-deck is to be noticed; scaling 11 
inches in the moulded beam. The inside of the bulwarks may not have 
been sheathed. Contemporary drawings of small vessels indicate that 
this was not usual; there being a stanchion at each side of the gun-ports 
and, if their spacing required, one or two stanchions between. ‘The bul- 
warks were apparently very lightly built in many small vessels of this 
period. 

‘The only additions, in the redrawing of the lines, were to add the but- 
tocks and the hawse hole. ‘The gammoning of the bowsprit was probably 
a bolt through the bowsprit and the breast-hook shown under it; the heel 
being secured by an iron strap bolted through deck and the beam under- 
neath. The iron goose-neck shown for the mainboom is questionable 
—jaws might have been employed. Both were in use in the 17.40’s and 
later. 

Since spar dimensions were available from the original draught, 
seemed desirable to attempt a reconstruction of her rig so as to show 
appearance of the vessel under full sail. The lengths given for the spars 
allow great accuracy, though, in the case of the j1b-boom, the length of 
doubling is not given and has been guessed at. With the spars laid out, 
the shape of the sails can be pretty well established, using old pictures as 
a check. I also had.the sail plan of a Bermuda Sloop or cutter of 1 
from Chapman’s collection of plans given me by Mr. William Salisbury, 
an English student of shipbuilding history. 


With regard to the rigging, the material available is less helpful. Uhe 


old pictures are rather sketchy in this matter as are Chapman's drawings 
of sloop and cutter rigs. From these it appears that topmast breast shrouds 
were rarely used, and that topmast runners were not very common. I 
judge the square topsail and the jib-topsail were entirely light weather 
sails at this time. I am also uncertain about the use of the iron-ring trav- 
ellers on the jib-boom and at the clew of the mainsail—I know they were 
in use by about 1757 but have nothing to indicate that this was the ear- 
liest date they were used. The exact position of the fore-stay is also un- 
certain; in the 1778 plan and in Chapman's sketches the stay is set up 
inboard or at the stemhead, while some old pictures show it set up on 
a collar on the bowsprit a little outboard of the stem. There may have 
been another bobstay, set up about half-way out the bowsprit just 1n- 
board the heel of the jib-boom, which was usually placed on a quarter of 
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the bowsprit, not on top. Chapman shows a single bobstay in most of the 
small craft. I have also followed Chapman in the lead of the braces of 
the yards, bringing them aft, but after doing this I regretted it, as I am 
inclined to think they were carried to the bowsprit end (as in the Burgis 
drawing of a sloop at Boston Light, 1720). I also followed Chapman with 
regard to the lifts of the yards and boom, using single parts, but now I 
wish I had followed Burgis’ drawing and used tackles. I think the main- 
boom might be stived up a little more than I show in Plan Two. 

Due to the great hoist of the square course, I think it was not furled 
on the yard but hoisted to it. To furl on the yard would be a heavy weight 
aloft and cause excessive windage when the vessel was on the wind. 
Hence I omit foot-ropes on the yards. Chapman shows a bridle on the 
gaff for the peak halyards but old drawings do not. Burgis shows a top- 
mast runner, I have followed Chapman. It wili be seen that there are 


many possibilities and doubts as to the mode of rigging; what I have 
shown is not, necessarily, correct. 

‘The scuppers shown on the sail plan are reconstructed and are based 
on Chapman's Bermuda Sloop and on the brig Badger of 1778, which 
may be West Indian-, Bermudian-, or American-built. The same form 
of scupper is shown on the plans of the Baltimore-built three-masted 
schooner Flying Fish of 1806." These all have their tops formed with a 
cupid’s bow and indicate plainly that the bulwarks were not sheathed 
and that no waterway existed at deck. I think the stern ports would be 
glazed, but this is not shown in the original and is often omitted in the 


very old plans. 


It should be noted, perhaps, that ‘built in Virginia’ may not mean that 
the vessel was actually built within the present state; “Virginia-built’ 


seems to have meant ‘built on the shores of the Chesapeake’ in tact. Med?- 
ator could carry 12 guns, 4-pounders; Chapman’s Bermudian carried ten 
of these guns according to his list. The omission of swivel stocks on the 
original plan raises the question of whether or not she had such guns; I 
think she did and the plan of Badger shows that outboard stocks were 
not always used. Her swivel stocks are formed on the bulwark stanchions; 
the cap being covered, over the stanchions between the gun-ports, by an 
iron plate or casting fitted to allow the pivot of the swivel mount to pass 
through. 

The original draught of Mediator being so complete, it 1s possible to 
avoid much reconstruction. However, it is apparent that the reconstruc- 
tion of rigging and certain hull details raises serious questions and that 


7H. I. Chapelle, The Baltimore Clipper (Salem, 1930), p. 47. 
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there is, as yet, insufficient research accomplished in eighteenth-century 
small craft rigs and fittings. 

The plans of Mediator are reproduced through the courtesy of the 
‘Trustees and staff of The National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 


Howard I. Chapelle is a naval architect of many years experience who lives in Cambridge, 
Maryland. His historical works on American sailing ships and small craft are well known 
and he is a frequent contributor to THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE. 
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Eastern Sail Affinities 


PART II 
BY RICHARD LeBARON BOWEN, jR. 


VI 

While the evolution of the Oceanic lateen was slowly taking place on 
the eastern borders of the Indian Ocean, a somewhat similar evolution 
was taking place on the western shores of the Indian Ocean, leading from 
the square sail to the Arab lateen. In the following description it will be 
clearly demonstrated that neither the Oceanic lateen nor the Arab lateen 
could have had any effect on the development of the other. 

The great defect of the square sail, whenever it was used with the wind 
forward of the beam, was that the forward edge of the sail could not be 
kept sharp and taut, and therefore did not perform properly. In early 
European square-rigged ships bowlines were very effective, and in the 
Far East the Chinese successfully developed battens. However, on a small 
craft the simplest and most effective device was to carry the tack forward 
and to set up on it as strongly as practicable. This has the unintended 
effect of tilting the yard so that the sail at first glance looks like a regular 
lug sail; this square-headed lug has been called a ‘half-lug.’ ‘The sail is still 
essentially a square sail, but set in a lug style. A further change may be 
made by moving the yard slightly aft, so that the unbalanced weight of 
the y: rd and the sail aft would further tauten the luff. 

Hornell” has shown that while the boat designs and sail rig of the north- 
west coast of India are strongly influenced by Arab designs, the craft of 
the Malabar coast are purely indigenous types of dugout canoes and 
catamarans. On the northern Malabar coast at the port of Mangalore 
there are local plank-built enlargements of dugouts used for the trans- 
portation of clay to the tile factories in the town. nem craft are rudder- 
less and carry a single square sail that is absolutely square. ‘The photo- 
graph that Hornell’ presents shows the yard hung at the middle and the 


7 J. Hornell, ‘Sailing Craft of Western India,’ Mariner’s Mirror, XXXII (1946), 195-217 
§ Ibid., Plate 4. 
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tack boused down far forward (Fig. 16a). Worcester®® relates that some 
river junks using square sails transform them to lugs in a similar mannet 
when they have to sail to windward. A similar sail arrangement is found 
at Singapore (Fig. 16b).*° 

Along the whole coast of South Arabia one finds today hundreds of 
square sails on dugouts and sewn boats used by the fishermen. Here the 
yard is shifted aft so that the additional weight aft helps straighten the 
luff (Fig. 16c). Even when sailing downwind these sailors usually keep 
the yard in an unbalanced position, hitching the tack to the gunwale and 
hitching the sheet to a paddle stuck overboard. ‘The same arrangement is 
also used on the East African coast (Fig. 16d).*' 





Fig. 16. Primitive square-headed lugs or half-lugs. a, dipping lug in India. 
(Original sketch by the author from a photograph by Hornell.) b, standing lug in 
Singapore. (After H. W. Smyth.)c, dipping lug on South Arabian sewn boat. 
(Original.) d, dipping lug on East African fishing canoe. (After H. W. Smyth.) 


The next step in the development of a more efficient sail from the 
square-headed lug was to change the cut of the sail so that it was a jib- 
headed lug. Several examples of this type of development survived into 
historical times in both India and Arabia. Most of these sails were hung 
from their centre, rather than from the fore part as was the Arabian 
square sail just mentioned. Paris* has given numerous drawings of just 
such a sail in use in Oman in the early nineteenth century (Fig. 17b) and 
Viscount Valentine™ has shown that a similar sail was in use in Massawa 
at about the same time. On the very south tip of India between India and 
Ceylon there are also many examples of this dipping lug sail to be found.™ 


79G. R. G. Worcester, Junks and Sampans of the Yangtze (Shanghai: Inspectorate General of 
Customs, 1947), I, 67. 

80 H. W. Smyth, Mast and Sail in Europe and Asia (London: Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1929), p 
359. 

81 Ibid., p. 351. 

82 F. E. Paris, Essai sur la Construction Navale des Pe uf les Extra Europe éns (Paris: Bertrand, 
[1841]), Plate 8. 

83 V. Valentine, Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, The Red Sea, Abyssinia and Egypt in 
1802-1806 (London, 1811). 


84 J. Hornell, “The Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat Designs,’ Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, VII (1920), 160-167 
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Some of these are hung almost in the centre, while others are moved 
slightly aft (Fig. 17). 

‘The next step 1n the development of the lug was to shorten the luff fur- 
ther; this increases the angle at the head of the sail. In doing this the Arab 
lateen was developed. ‘Today the longest Arab luff is to be found on the 
sails of the seagoing craft of Oman, which have a luff that is one third the 
length of the leech. In the Persian Gulf the luff is about twenty per cent 
the length of the leech, and in the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden it is the 
shortest of all Arab sails—only five per cent (Fig. 18). Technically, a sail 
with a luff such as these Arab lateens should be called a ‘settee’ sail, but 
the sails of the Arabs have been called ‘lateen’ for so long that this type of 
quadrilateral sail can thus be called ‘lateen’ by common use. 








Fig. 17. Jib-headed dipping lugs in the western Indian Ocean. a, on bal- 
ance board fishing boat of South India. (A fter Hornell.) b, on sewn boat of 
Oman. (After Paris.) 


The final step in the development of the lateen from the square sail 1s 
the perfectly triangular sail without any luff (Fig. 18). When the luff was 
finally done away with, the rig was actually simplified, for it was not neces- 
sary to have tackle on both the lower yard end and the tack. This triangu- 
lar lateen is known only from the Nile River in Egypt and the Mediter- 
ranean (with the exception of the triangular sail on a catamaran in India, 
which has been shown to be of Indonesian origin). 

\ll of these half-lugs, lugs, and lateen sails we have just considered have 
certain characteristics in common: 

(1) There is no boom at the foot of the sail. ‘This applies to the Indian 
and Arab lugs and lateens and to the Mediterranean lateens, but not to 


some of the lug sails of the Mediterranean (which are of later develop- 
ment). 
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(2) The leech is vertical. ‘This of course does not apply when the tack is 
boused down forward. However, when the sail is hanging free on the yard 
the leech of the sail hangs down straight. 

(3) Likewise the seams are all vertical. ‘This simply means that the 
seams are run parallel to the leech, rather than with the head as are the 
older Oceanic sails. 

(4) In many of the sails the yard is hung from the centre: this is true of 
all Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman craft, and many Mediterranean craft. 
In others the yard is hung so it is slightly aft of the centre: this is true of 
many of the Mediterranean lateens and Indian lateens and lugs. ‘There 
are some Indian lateens and lugs that have the halyard fastened to the 
forward third of the yard, but these are in the minority. ‘There are two 
rare cases in India where there are lateens on catamarans with the hal- 





Fig. 18. The evolution of the Arab and the Mediterranean lateen sails. a, 

square sail; b, dipping lug of India and Arabia; c, present day sails of 

Oman; d, present day sails of the Persian Gulf; e, present day sails of Aden 

and the Red Sea; f, triangular sails of the Mediterranean. None of these 
sails have booms at the foot of the sail. (Original.) 


yard on the forward quarter of the yard; however, these have been shown 
to be of Indonesian origin, and thus are Oceanic lateens rather than Arab 
lateens. 

Together these points demonstrate quite clearly that the Arab and the 
Mediterranean lateen had a common origin from a square sail without a 
boom at its foot. This is in distinct contrast to the Oceanic spritsail and 
lateen which, as we have seen above, have completely diferent character- 
istics, showing their line of evolution (Fig. 13): 

(1) There is always a boom at the foot of the sail (or on the after edge of 
the Oceanic spritsail). 

(2) The leech is never vertical. On the Oceanic spritsail it technically 
forms the head of the sail. ‘The sail in all instances was confined between 
two spars and the edges bounded by the spars were equal or almost so. 
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(3) All seams in the sails showing the more ancient method of fabrica- 
tion ran parallel to the head (of lateens) or the forward sprit (of spritsails). 
Certain of the sails did have the seams parallel to the leech, but these were 
later 1n age. 

(4) With lateens the yard was often hung from far forward in the more 
primitive designs, but later designs did have the yard hung from the cen- 
tre in many Cases. 

No comparison of the Arab lateen with the Oceanic lateen is complete 
without a description of how the two are sailed. Neither could be tacked 
head-to-wind, because the fore part of the sail backed against the mast 
and formed pockets sufficiently large to heave the vessel to or to decrease 
its sailing efficiency. Besides this, the Micronesian lateen was not tacked 
since it was usually a single outrigger and the outrigger was kept on the 
windward side; this meant that the vessels had to be turned end for end 
on a change of tack. The craft on which the Arab lateen was used did not 
suffer from this peculiar defect. 

Not being able to tack into the wind, the Arab has to lay the craft off 
the wind and head downwind. When dead downwind the sheet is re- 
leased, the yard rights itself, and as the boat is brought across the wind the 
sheet is carried around the mast and aft. In the process the sail is actually 
turned inside out. As soon as the sheet is brought aft, the vessel is brought 
into the wind and ts on the other course.* It should be noted that the de- 
velopment of this technique was probably a chance discovery, discovered 
when an Arab first lost a sheet as he was sailing downwind, and upon re- 
trieving the sheet found that he had come about. ‘There can be absolute- 
ly no doubt that when the lug was first developed the sail had to be taken 
down and set up on the other side when it was desired to change the tack. 
In fact, today in the Persian Gulf many of the sailors anchor, lower the 
sail, and change the yard to the other side when they wish to change tack. 
The way the Arabs sail it is not difficult to imagine them loosing the tack, 
for something always seems to be going wrong on the dhow. 

Where the Arab has to lay off and head downwind, the Micronesian 
simply lays off until the wind is directly abeam; the outrigger is of course 
to windward (Fig. 19). The sheet is eased, the tack lashing on the forward 
part of the canoe 1s removed, and at the same time the forward masthead 
stay is slackened and the after one is hauled up. ‘Then the sail is swung 
aft on the lee side of the mast, and the tack is lashed down. ‘The steering 
oar is dropped over and picked up on the other end where it is set up. 


For a more complete description of this and a diagram, cf. R. LeB. Bowen, jr., ‘Arab Dhows 
of Eastern Arabia, THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, LX (1949), 122-129. 
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Within less than a minute the sheet is hauled in and the craft is away on 
the other tack. 

It is important to note that the development of the Micronesian design 
and technique of tacking could not have been discovered by chance by 
loosing the sheet in the same manner as with the Arab lateen. ‘The prac- 
tical use of the single outrigger required considerable thought, because 
at first the sail had to be set up on the other end of the vessel when it was 
turned end for end. Even the development of a single central mast to take 





Fig. 19. Tacking a Micronesian lateen rigged single outrigger. a, on the 
port tack with the outrigger to windward; 8, the wind is brought abeam, 
the mast is righted lifting up the tack of the lateen, which is carried to the 
other end of the hull, and allowed to settle in its socket as the mast leans 
the other way; c, off on the starboard tack with the outrigger still to wind- 


ward. The whole manceuvre takes less than one minute. (Original.) 


the place of moving the mast to the other end (or having two masts) could 
not have been discovered accidentally. 

While the manoeuvres of the Arab and Micronesian in changing tack 
have certain similarities, in that the sail is turned inside out, the similart- 
ties stop here. The great difference is of course the fact that the Arab 
changes tack when headed downwind, while the Micronesian changes 
with the wind abeam. Even greater is the fact that the Micronesian turns 
his craft end for end. So great are these differences that it can be said that 
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neither of these could have had any influence on the other. ‘The only 
similarity is that the sails are turned inside out; the outstanding point is 
that two such different techniques for accomplishing the same end could 
be developed. 

* * * 

Probably one of the most hotly argued topics of nautical history is the 
evolution of the lateen sail. ‘This is mainly because of an almost complete 
lack of pictorial material from the fifth to the twelfth centuries, and also 
because many writers who have attempted to solve the problem have not 
attempted to assemble the facts. In distinct contrast the development of 
the full-rigged ship can be traced almost step by step from the abundance 
of material which increases progressively after the thirteenth century. 

Generally scholars have argued whether the Arab or the Oceanic la- 
teen evolved first, and therefore which influenced the development of 
the other. There is also another school which has argued for the Med1- 
terranean origin of the lateen sail. ‘(The most fanciful theories about the 
Mediterranean origin of the lateen sail (and the lug sail) have been pro- 
posed by T. C. Lethbridge.*® As one of his theories he proposes that the 
triangular lateen sail of the Mediterranean developed from the square 
artemon sail that the Romans used as a small head sail. He then states that 


Sooner or later almost every form of fore-and-aft device developed out of the lateen. 
You could cut off the forward part and set it separately, thereby getting a jib. You 
could combine this jib with a mainsail hoisted on a tilted yard, and this mainsail 
isa lug sail. You could secure the head of the mainsail to a spar rotating against the 


mast itself, and this became a gaff sail. 


Lethbridge, of course, has the evolution proceeding in the reverse di- 
rection from what the facts seem to indicate. ‘The evidence clearly indi- 
cates that the standing lug was a link in the continuous chain of changes 
from the square sail to the lateen. 

‘Those who would have the lug evolving from the lateen have not ex- 
amined the facts. Morris™ has also assumed that the lug evolved from the 
lateen. What has apparently confused everyone is the fact that the lateen 
is known to have existed in the Mediterranean as early as the ninth cen- 
tury. but the lug does not appear until after the seventeenth century. The 


1 


conclusion that evervone has drawn from this in the past is that this in- 


I. C. Lethbridge, Boats and Boatmen (London: Thames and Hudson, 1952), pp. 160-164. 
However, Lethbridge will be the first one to admit that he is wrong, for he states (p. 189) that ‘I do 
not mind in the least if these ideas can be shown to be wrong. Some of them are no doubt wrong.’ 
Before this he stated (p- 9) that ‘I do not mind in the least if someone proves every theory in the 
book to be wrong. If that can be done, then knowledge has been advanced.’ 

87 E. P. Morris, The Fore-and-Aft Rig in America (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927), p. 
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dicates that the lug obviously developed from the lateen. However, it 
seems very clear now that what this indicates is that European sailors, 
who were the West’s first great explorers, were bringing back designs of 
sails which they found existing in the Eastern Seas! 

When nautical evolution has taken place over a long period of time in 
a rather wide area there are invariably examples of the more primitive 
stages to be found in existence long after the final stage has emerged. In 
the Mediterranean we find the absolutely triangular lateen sail appear- 
ing suddenly in the ninth century; nowhere is there any evidence of more 
primitive forms. There are many lugs in the Mediterranean, at the pres- 
ent, but most of these have booms at the foot of the sail, thereby showing 
their Eastern inspiration. Hourani™ states that ‘the mere fact that this 
type of lateen no longer exists in the Mediterranean proves nothing.’ I 
disagree with this conclusion strongly; the absence is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

On the Indian Ocean in Arabia and in India we do not find a single 
example of a triangular lateen (excepting an Oceanic lateen on a cata- 
maran), but we do find a complete succession of sails from the square 
through the lug to the quadrilateral lateen (Fig. 18). This would seem to 
be proof for the Eastern (but not necessarily Arab or Indian) origin of 
the lateen sail. In this connection it is interesting to note that the com- 
mon sail of the Red Sea until very recently was a square mat sail. 

Thus the evidence seems to indicate that the Mediterranean lateen 
was developed from the Arab lateen. However, what influence the Arab 
lateen and the Oceanic lateen have had on each other is not so evident. 
If only for distributional reasons, it would probably be safe to say that 
neither had any influence on the other. At the period at which both were 
developing, the Arabs were not travelling to Indonesia or Oceania, and 
the Oceanics were not travelling westward. However, as we have seen 
above, the Indonesians were making frequent voyages to the west, to In- 
dia, Arabia, and Madagascar. Since it has been shown that the Oceani 
spritsail and the so-called Oceanic lateen probably developed in Indo- 
nesia, it might be expected that one of these rigs would be found in some 
of the western colonies of the Indonesians. As has been shown above, the 
only Indonesian evidence in Madagascar and Arabia so far as sails are 
concerned is the proto-Oceanic spritsail. While this is found in Ceylon 
too, there are other rigs on the Indian side of Ceylon that undoubtedly 
have an Indonesian origin: these are the lateen sails found on cata- 
marans. 


88 G. F. Hourani, Arab Seafaring (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951), p. 109. 
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Now the question comes up as to whether the Oceanic lateen intro- 
duced into India influenced the development of the Arab lateen. ‘The 
answer to the question lies in the relative chronology of the various sails: 
whether the Oceanic sail was introduced before or after the development 
of the Arab lateen. However, the date of its introduction is not known. 
Since all Oceanic and Indonesian lateen sails are triangular, it must be 


assumed that this Indian Oceanic lateen was originally triangular. If this 
type of sail influenced the development of the Arab lateen directly, we 


Fig. 20. Seventh-century three-masted Ajanta vessel showing three sails of 

obvious Chinese influence. Note the bow spritsail on the artemon mast. The 

two projections in the background at either end of the hull are either an 

outrigger or a part of the dock. The fact that no outrigger booms are shown 

would seem to indicate that they are part of the background. (Original 
sketch by the author from a photograph of the fresco.) 


would expect that the Arab lateen would have been triangular, and we 
might also expect to find the yard hung from the fore part, a characteristic 
of the Oceanic lateen. 

However, since we have a complete succession of sail forms from the 
square through the lug to the quadrilateral Arab lateen, most of which 
are hung from the centre of the head, it would seem that the Oceanic 
lateen did not have any appreciable influence on the development of the 
Arab lateen. Even if this Oceanic lateen were introduced before the final 
development of the Arab lateen, it could have escaped influencing any 
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but the neighbouring craft because of one fact: the rig was carried on 
fishing boats. I have tried to show in several instances above that the fish- 
ing craft of a people usually carry the more primitive rigs, and that it is 
the voyaging or trading craft of a group that develops o1 adopts new or 
different sail rigs, mainly because they are carried mechanically to other 
groups. Fishermen never travel farther than their fishing crounds (al- 
though even for primitives this may be as much as 50 miles). 

The fact that a single outrigger canoe is found on the west coast of In- 
dia around Bombay might seem to indicate that at one time the Oceanic 
lateen extended over more of India. However, the Indian outriggers to- 
day carry lug sails, which might seem to indicate that the original out- 
riggers carried a proto-Oceanic sprit; in Ceylon and Madagascar they do. 

In considering whether or not India could have been the home of the 
Arab lateen sail we have a most important piece of evidence in one of the 
Ajanta frescoes, which is dated circa A.p. 630 (Fig. 20). While most writers 
have realized that there is a Chinese influence in the tall, rectangular sails 
of the sea-going vessel shown, none have realized the full significance of 
the work. For some strange reason most writers have gone to extreme 
lengths to prove that the Ajanta ship here illustrated is not an indigenous 
Indian craft; most of them have claimed that it is a Chinese vessel of the 
period. Only Mookerj1** has correctly labelled this vessel as Indian; how- 
ever, he also claims that the Boro Budur ships in Java are Indian (we 
shall see later that they are indigenous to Java). In claiming that this craft 
is Chinese, Hornell” states that Mookeryji ‘falls into the grievous erro 
of claiming these craft as Indian-built vessels.’ 

Donnelly states that this vessel is Chinese. As ‘proof’ of this he states 


that the Boro Budur s« ulptures ‘show us that the Indian craft of this pe- 
riod were of an entirely different type.” Hadi Hassan” claims that this 
vessel is Persian. 


There is no doubt that the sails of this Ajanta craft are of Chinese ori- 
gin or inspiration. However, the hull of the vessel indicates that it is un- 
doubtedly indigenous; there is certainly no resemblance to the junk hull. 
The hull bears strong resemblance to the ships shown on the second cen- 
tury A.D. Coromandel (southeast coast of India) coins and to the recently 
extant Sinhalese coaster (Fig. 25b) in its double-ended construction. The 
projection of beam-ends through the skin of the planks is not of typical 


’R. Mookerji, Indian Shipping (Bombay: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1912) 


0 J. Hornell, ‘Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat Designs,’ Memoirs of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, VII (1920), 203. 


911, A. Donnelly, ‘Early Chinese Ships and Trade,’ Mariner’s Mirror, X1 (1925 PP- 344°354- 
92 H. Hassan, A History of Persian Navigation (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1928), pp. 90-91. 
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Chinese design, but rather has afhnities with Egypt, India, Burma, and 
Indonesia. 

In describing the Indo-China trade in the fourteenth century, Marco 
Polo frequently referred to the ‘Indian ships’ engaged in the trade.”* Ibn 
Batuta (thirteenth century) stated that the voyage from India to China 
could only be undertaken in large vessels built at Zaitun (near Amoy) 
and Sin Kilan (Canton) in China.** This might seem to indicate that by 


Fig. 21. a shows a mat sail of Chinese origin on a fishing boat at Minicoy 


Island off South India. (After Hornell.) b shows the same type of sails on a 


five-masted Chinese junk off Amoy. (Modified from H. W. Smyth.) 


this time the Chinese were building the Indian vessels used in the trade, 
or it could mean that only the Chinese were active in the deep-sea trade. 

loday there are sails of identical shape existing 1n both India and 
China. In the Maldive Islands (typified by Minicoy Island, about 250 
miles off the southwest coast of India) we find an Ajanta type of sail that 
is a very tall dipping lug sail.” This rig is peculiarly hermaphrodite, as 
the tall mat sail with battens has a cotton fore-and-aft gaff sail on the 
same mast (Fig. 21a). This same type of sail is also found on the east coast 
of India on Chilka Lake, the greatest of all Indian backwaters: Hornell*® 
shows a tall mat sail (three times as high as wide) with battens, on a large 
dugout. The sail is supported by two masts fastened to either gunwale; 
there are no halyards. 

In China today we find this same type of tall lug sail around the mouth 

H. Yule, Ser Marco Polo (London: John Murray, 1875), I 


t [bid. 
J. Hornell, ‘Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat Designs, Memoirs of Asiati 
y of Bengal, VII (1920), 181. 
6 Ibid., Plate V. 
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of the Yangtze and at Amoy.” In China it is not exceptional to find five- 
masters (Fig. 21b). The Chinese origin of the Maldive type of sail is clear- 
ly shown by the battens (here eighteen) in the sail, as well as the propor- 
tions of the sail. 

‘There is a Sanskrit manuscript which contains a short treatise on an- 
cient Indian ships, and relates that at that time ships were one, two, three, 
or four masted.** Today, the only four-masted local vessels that we find 
in the whole Eastern Seas are of the tall lug type. In the western part of 
the Indian Ocean all the three masters can be shown to be of European in- 
fluence (but carrying lateen sails). 

‘The evidence shows that the tall Chinese lug was used in India from 
about the start of the Christian era up to the present: 

(1) Sanskrit records mentioning four-masted vessels undoubtedly refer 
to the Chinese lug. 

(2) The fact that the Ajanta fresco of the seventh century shows a three- 
master with this tall lug would seem to indicate that the sail was in com- 
mon use then in India. 

(3) The sail type is still found today in the Maldive Islands off the 
southwest coast of India and on the east coast at Chilka Lake. 

Since Hornell*’ has shown that the boat designs of the north-west coast 
of India are predominantly Arab, it can be supposed that the lateen sails 
that they carry are likewise of Arab influence and have been introduced 
since the seventh century when Islam started its great rise. Before this 
time it must be assumed that the sails of the large trading vessels of the 
west coast of India were tall lugs introduced by or borrowed from the 
Chinese at an early age. 

It has been pointed out that the lateen sail found in the Persian Gulf 
and the Gulf of Oman has the yard hung from the centre, but that in gen- 
eral Indian craft have both the lateen and the lug hung from the fore part 
of the yard. ‘The fact that all the Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman lateens 
have the yard hung from the centre would seem to indicate their close- 
ness to the direct line of ancestry from the square sail. Likewise the fact 
that most Indian sails—both lateen and lug—have the yard hung from the 
forward part would:seem to indicate that they are removed from the di- 
rect line. ‘This unbalanced position of Indian sails may be due to several 
influences: 

97 H. W. Smyth, Mast and Sail in Europe and Asia (London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Ltd 
pp. 465, 466-469. 

98 R. Mookerji, Indian Shipping (Bombay: Longmans, Green and Co., 1912), p. 25. 

99 J. Hornell, ‘Sailing Craft of Western India,’ Mariner’s Mirror, XXXII (1946), 195-218. 
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(1) An Indonesian influence from the Oceanic lateen introduced to 
the east coast; 

(2) A legacy to an early custom from the use of the half-lug; 

(3) European influence dating back to the days of the Portuguese in 
the sixteenth century. 

It would seem that either of the latter could explain this. In the Medi- 
terranean the lateen sail had evolved to the unbalanced position in many 
ports, although when introduced it was hung from the centre. ‘The Portu- 
guese had many lateen-rigged vessels in the western part of the Indian 
Ocean, and it seems that they may have had as much to do with the pres- 
ent position of many Indian lateens as anyone. 


Fig. 22. Ninth-century triangular sails of the Mediterranean. (Original 
sketches by the author from photographs by the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 


In summary it would seem that the evidence indicates the follown 
points about the Arab lateen: 


oO 
12 


(1) The loose-footed dipping lug was probably evolved somewhere in 
the western Indian Ocean, either in Arabia or India, although it may have 
been influenced by Chinese models; 

(2) The Ajanta ship would seem to indicate that tall Chinese lug sails 
were 1n use In India at least by the seventh century; 

(3) The Arab lateen with its short luff was probably developed either in 
the Persian Gulf or the Gulf of Oman; 

(4) The lateen sails found on the west coast of India are an extension of 
the Arab lateen, and may have been influenced by the Portuguese; 


(5) Neither the Oceanic lateen nor the Arab lateen apparently had any 
effect on the development of the other, although an Oceanic lateen was 
introduced to the east coast of India at a rather early time, and was al- 
tered by contact with the Arab lateen. 
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When one tries to reconstruct the relative chronology of the develop- 
ment of the Arab lateen, there is not much evidence available. We do not 
have one shred of proof that the lateen sail was used in the western In- 
dian Ocean before the arrival of the Portuguese. The famous Boro Budur 
sculptures of Java dated in the eighth or ninth centuries A.p. show only 
a wide, rectangular balance lug sail. The seventh-century Ajanta frescoes 
show tall lug sails of obvious Chinese origin. Early Arab writers and geog- 
raphers writing in the ninth and tenth centuries give us the first clue by 
referring to a ship's sail as seen from a distance as looking like a whale’s 
fin.*’° This is certainly a good simile for the lateen sail. Numerous minia- 
tures from Arab manuscripts of the thirteenth to sixteenth century show 
only square sails, and a Persian miniature of the sixteenth century shows 
what is apparently meant to be an European square-rigged ship. 

The first known pictures of the lateen sail come from the Mediter- 
ranean from a ninth-century Greek manuscript. ‘These show a purely tr- 
angular lateen sail hung from the centre of the yard with a vertical leech 
with seams parallel to the leech (Fig. 22). The assumption must be made 
that the lateen sail was introduced by the Arabs following the founding 
of Islam. Since the sail when introduced must have had a short luff, and 
since the triangular lateen is unknown in the Indian Ocean (except the 
triangular sail on an Indian catamaran of obvious Indonesian origin) the 
sail must have been introduced soon after Islam started in the seventh 
century. Thus it seems probable that the Arab lateen was developed 
some time before.the seventh century in either the Persian Gulf or the 
Gulf of Oman. 

Vil 

The earliest efficient sea-going sail was developed by the Egyptians on 
the Nile River back at the dawn of history. Egyptian vessels were sailing 
on the Red Sea from at least the Fifth Dynasty (circa 2470 B.c.), and in the 
Sixth Dynasty (circa 2341-2181) quite frequent journeys were made both 
by land and sea to the land of Punt, probably the Somali coast facing 
Arabia. In the Middle Kingdom (circa 2000-1800) the Pharoahs sent ex- 
peditions to Punt, and later in the New Kingdom Queen Hatshepsut 
(circa 1500 B.c.) sent her famous expeditions shown in the Dayr el-Bahri 
reliefs to Punt. The sails on Queen Hatshepsut’s ships are long and nar- 
row (wider than they are high), and confined between two yards. How- 
ever, by about 1000 B.c. the Egyptians had abandoned the boom at the 
foot of the sail.*°* While it is clear that the Egyptians were sailing the 
100 G, Hourani, Arab Seafaring (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951), p. 103. 

101 C. Torr, Ancient Ships (Cambridge: University Press, 1895), p. 79 
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length of the Red Sea with apparent ease, there is no proof that they ever 
sailed out into the Indian Ocean, or to India. However, there is evidence 
that they either sailed or migrated to Indonesia, bringing the sheer mast 
and the wide, rectangular sail with a boom. ‘This was probably sometime 
in the third millennium B.c., since the sheer mast ceased to be favoured in 
the Sixth Dynasty.'’* It seems that this may possibly be equated with the 
maritime activity of the Sixth Dynasty. 

Following the decline of Egyptian power, the Phoenicians became the 
mariners of the Red Sea. Solomon (circa 974-942 B.c.) sent his ‘Tyrian 


sailors to Ophir to bring back gold; other products from Ophir consisted 





Fig. 23. Rectangular balance lugs. a, mat sail made from interplaited palm 


leaves on a single outrigger in eastern New Guinea. (Original sketch by the 
author from a photograph published by Haddon.) b, on the nuggar of the uppet 
Nile. (Modified from H.W. Smyth.) 


of silver, jewels, ivory, apes, and peacocks. In view of the commodities, 
many scholars feel that Ophir must be India. The Phoenicians used a 
square sail without a boom, similar to the Egyptian sail of about 1000 B.c. 

On the upper Indus there is today a sail used on certain river craft, 
that, if it was not introduced by direct contact with Egyptian sailors, must 
at least have been of Egyptian inspiration in its shape (twice as wide as 
high) and the boom at the foot."’* A sail of the same proportions is also 
found in Indonesia and Melanesia, although it is carried as a balance lug 
rather than in the horizontal square position like the original Egyptian 
prototype. It seems that this sail was adopted by the Sumatrans and the 


102 J. Hornell, Water Transport (Cambridge: University Press, 1946), p. 225. 
>H. W. Smyth, Mast and Sail in Europe and Asia (London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1929), 
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Javanese at an early date, and that it was modified to the existing Indo- 
nesian and Melanesian types of lugs. 

It is very difficult to see how the Egyptian square sail could ever sail 
to windward with any success. However, by the simple expedient of dip- 
ping the whole sail, a rig was developed that could be pointed well into 
the wind. Such a sail still exists in Melanesia (Fig. 23a) in the Massim 
District (eastern tip of New Guinea and the neighbouring islands). Here 
we find a sail twice as wide as it is high tipped at a 45 degree angle; there 
is also a local variety which is oblong with rounded corners. 

This same, identical type of sail is also found on the upper Nile River 
on the nuggar,a craft embodying the primitive, frameless construction of 
the river craft of ancient Egypt (Fig. 23b). It seems certain that the idea 
did not spread from the Nile to Indonesia, for this must have been a rela- 
tively recent development (relative to the ancient Egyptians) and there 
certainly was no direct marine communication between ancient Egypt 
and the East after 1000 B.c. However, Hornell*’* has shown that a type of 
canoe found on Lake Victoria is very probably of Indonesian origin, so if 
the nuggar sail is not of parallel Egyptian invention, it is very probably of 
Indonesian origin. Evidence of its Indonesian origin would seem to be 
the split sheet seen on some of the craft (Fig. 23b). ‘This is found on vari- 
ous Oceanic craft, but is not seen in the Indian Ocean or the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The sail of the nuggar is furled or reefed around the lower yard 
by means of a turning ‘handle’ made of a short stick inserted crosswise 
through the heel of the boom. When this handle is lashed to the mast, it 
prevents the boom from unwinding. Identical handles are found on many 
of the rectangular lugs of Indonesia to-day. 

Chatterton’ states that the Egyptians developed the balance lug seen 
on the nuggar several centuries before Christ, and that it spread east and 
is today found on Javanese craft. The great fallacy in this line of thought 


is that Javanese craft with this type of sail invariably have the rectangular 


sail spread between a yard and a boom. Since the boom was abandoned by 
the Egyptians by at least 1000 B.c., this type of sail could not have evolved 
on the Nile after 1000 B.c. We have an abundance of material on Egyp- 
tian sails before 1000 B.c., but never is such a sail shown. Also, the Java- 
nese craft mentioned by Chatterton usually have a sheer mast, which as 
we have seen was probably not used much after 2000 B.c. ‘Thus the Indo- 
nesian rectangular balance lugs must have been evolved in Indonesia, 


104 J. Hornell, ‘Indonesian Influence in Africa,’ Man, 28 (1928), pp. 1-4. 


105 E. K. Chatterton, Fore and Aft Craft and Their Story (Philadelphia: Lippincott Company, 
1928), pp. 28-30, 41. 
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from an Egyptian prototype and spread to the upper Nile sometime in 
the middle of the Christian era. 

The next step in the development of the rectangular lug sail in Indo- 
nesia was the type of sail seen in the now well-known Boro Budur sculp- 
tures (Fig. 24). Here a sail of ancient Egyptian proportions has been 
moved aft and dipped to form a more efficient type of lug sail (a balance 
lug) for working to windward. The Boro Budur sculptures, dated in the 
eighth or ninth centuries a.p., indicate that this development probably 


Fig. 24. Javanese voyaging outriggers of the eighth or ninth century A.D. 
Note the balance lugs and the bow spritsail on the artemon mast. 
5 
(After Hornell.) 


took place considerably before this period, so well developed are the 
craft and their rigs. We may accept Java as the home of this design of 
sail; from here the sail spread to various other areas in Indonesia and 
Melanesia. Many writers have claimed that these ships were Indian ships, 
but the fact that this type of sail today has such a wide distribution in In- 
donesia, but none in India, would seem to be a prior evidence for its In- 
donesian origin (Fig. 12). An Arabian claim has even been proposed for 
these sails.?°° 

The Boro Budur ships apparently had sheer masts. A tripod mast, 
made of three bamboos, two in a vertical sheer with the third forward, is 


106 M. Longworth Dames, Man, 18 (1918), art. 71, p. 128. 
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found on many craft in Burma and on the Red River in Indo-China. The 
rectangular sail with the tripod mast is found today in the Sulu Sea area 
of the Philippines, in the Moluccas, in the Celebes, and in the north-west 
corner of New Guinea. However, the tilted rectangular sail (without the 
tripod) has a much wider distribution, and is found in Java, Borneo, and 
a few other places in Melanesia. In the Celebes and the Moluccas the rig 
is almost unbelievably identical to the Boro Budur prototypes, with a 
large mast and sail forward and a smaller mast and sail aft. ‘The fore-edge 
of many of the modern sails is cut in a crescentic pattern for the obvious 
purpose of keeping the luff of the sail taut when the sail is pointed into 
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Fig. 25. a shows a reconstruction of the ships shown on second-century In- 
dian coins. (After Schoff.) b shows the Sinhalese coaster with a single outrig- 
ger and European head sails. (Modified from Hornell.) 


the wind. This is probably the purpose of the crescentic head of the Ha- 
waiian, the Santa Cruz, and the New Guinea (Mailu) ‘crab-claw’ sails. 

Since the Boro Budur sculptures have been dated in the eighth or 
ninth centuries, it would seem that we might expect to find similar types 
to the west due to the Indonesian migrations that occurred as late as the 
tenth century. Indeed Paris*” has shown a Boro Budur type from an island 
off East Africa. At Ceylon there is evidence to be found in the now obso- 
lete Sinhalese coaster (Fig. 25b).*°* There are numerous details that point 
to a close relation to the Boro Budur ships: 

(1) There are two masts with the larger one forward; 

(2) There are rectangular sails that are wider than they are high; 

107 F, E. Paris, op. cit., Plate I. 


108 J. Hornell, Water Transport (Cambridge: University Press, 1946), p. 25 
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(3) Both sails are set lug fashion in the same manner as the Boro Budur 
sails; 

(4) The craft has a single outrigger; 

(5) The hull is identical in shape to craft from the Celebes carrying 
similar sails. 

If the Sinhalese coaster was originally of the Boro Budur type, it has 
been influenced by Arab, Indian, and European sail fashions in several 
details: 
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Fig. 26. Square-headed standing lugs. a, on a fishing junk of Chinese ori- 

gin at Penang in the Malay Peninsula with battens. (Sketch by Phyllis Brown 

from a photograph by Hornell.) b, on a small fishing boat west of the Malay 

Peninsula, with rectangular sails similar to the Boro Budur type. (Modified 
from H. W. Smyth.) 


(1) The yards at the bottom of the sails have been abandoned; 

(2) The sail proportions were altered so that the sails were squarer; 

(3) Two European jibs have been added as head sails; 

(4) The rudder is of obvious Arab influence, as all Indonesian craft 
carried stern rudders off the quarter. 

On the Coromandel coast of India (opposite Ceylon) numerous coins 
dated in the second century A.p. show two-masted vessels that are similar 
to the Sinhalese coaster in the shape of the hull. However, there are nu- 
merous details that would seem to indicate that these were not of the 
Boro Budur type: 
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(1) Both masts are of the same height; 

(2) There are no outriggers shown; 

(3) The masts are not placed the same distance from each end; 

(4) There were apparently no yards at the bottom of the sails. 

A reconstruction of one of these ships by Schoff*®® shows a vessel with 
square sails somewhat similar to the Ajanta tall lugs (Fig. 25a). Its gen- 
eral similarity to the Sinhalese coaster would seem to indicate that the 
Sinhalese craft was originally an indigenous type that had been influ- 
enced by the Boro Budur ships in the following points: 
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Fig. 27. Square-headed lugs. a, dipping lug of Junkseylon, Malay Penin- 
sula, with pole prdp to tauten the fore-edge of the sail. b, standing lug of 
the Gulf of Siam. (Both modified from H. W. Smyth.) 


(1) Fore mast made larger; 

(2) Proportions of the sails changed; 

(3) An outrigger was added. 

Hornell*” relates that a type similar to the Sinhalese coaster was known 
in Madagascar; this had a single outrigger similar to the Ceylon form. 
Hornell" has stated that the Boro Budur ships were probably double 
outriggers because all existing Indonesian coasters are double, and be- 
cause, of the five outriggers shown in the Boro Budur sculptures, four 
were on the starboard and one was on the port. However, the fact that 

109 W. H. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1912), p. 244. 

110 J. Hornell, Water Transport (Cambridge: University Press, 1946), p. 258. 

111 J. Hornell, ‘Outrigger Canoes of Indonesia,’ Madras Fisheries Bulletin No. 12 (Madras, Gov- 


ernment Press, 1921), p. 100; A. C. Haddon and J. Hornell, Canoes of Oceania (Honolulu: B. P. 
Bishop Museum, 1938), III, 17. 
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the Ceylon and the Madagascar outriggers were single and the fact that 
they carried rigs similar to the Boro Budur ships might seem to indicate 
that the original Boro Budur ships were single outriggers. 

Whether the development of this Javanese rectangular lug was influ- 
enced by various types of Chinese lugs can not be determined. From the 
reasons given above, it would seem that the tall Chinese lug was intro- 
duced to India around the Christian era and was apparently the sail in 
general use up to the seventh century. ‘Uherefore it must have been de- 
veloped well before the Christian era in China. 


Fig. 28. Peculiar standing lugs of the Bismarck Archipelago. a, conven- 

tional standing lug of Arawe Island. b, standing lug adaptation of the Boro 

Budur type balance lug in the Admiralty Islands at Ninigo. c, variation 
of a that is essentially a gaff sail, from Umboi. (After Haddon.) 


Whether the lug originated in China, in some part of Indonesia, or 
in the western Indian Ocean can not be said. Undoubtedly the square- 
headed lug was developed first; besides the tall lugs mentioned above, 
there are many small square-headed lugs to be found on small boats in the 
Far East. One of these with seven battens on a Chinese fishing junk at 
Penang in the Malay Peninsula is shown by Hornell (Fig. 26a).*” 

The Boro Budur type of sail was modified further in some areas, un- 
doubtedly influenced by the type of Chinese standing lug seen in the 
Penang sail. Many of these are to be seen in the Mergui Archipelago of 
the west of the Malay Peninsula, where we find a small sailing craft with 
square-headed standing lugs with an obvious relation to the Boro Budur 
type, since the sail is wider than high (Fig. 26b).** 

112 J. Hornell, Water Transport (Cambridge: University Press, 1946), Plate XIV-B. 


113 W. H. Smyth, Mast and Sail in Europe and Asia (London: Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1929), 
PP- 379-383. 
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‘There are many square-headed lugs on both coasts of the Malay Penin- 
sula, and in the Gulf of Siam. Some of these are dipping lugs with the tack 
of the sail forward of the mast (Fig. 27a),"** but others (Me Nan in Siam) 
are similar to the Mergui Archipelago standing lugs with the tack of the 
sail at the base of the mast (Fig. 27b).**° At Singapore we find a sail similar 
to that found on the South Arabian and East African coasts (Fig. 16b); 
since it is without a boom at the foot, the sail is exceptional for the Far 
East.**® However, it differs from the Indian and Arab dipping lugs shown 
in Figure 16 by being a standing lug. 


Fig. 29. Standing lug adaptation of the Boro Budur balance lug on a sin- 
gle outrigger of the Bismarck Archipelago. (Original sketch by the author from 
a photograph published by Haddon.) 


In the Bismarck Archipelago at Arawe Island (off the south coast of 
New Britain) there is a sail that is identical to the square-headed lugs that 
we have been considering,*** and undoubtedly owes its origin to one of 
the above sources in the Malay Peninsula (Fig. 28a). ‘The Siassi Islanders 
(south of Umboi off the west end of New Britain) have apparently car- 
ried the design one step further so that all the sail is behind the mast (Fig. 
28c)."* In doing this they lashed a fork to the boom so that the jaws rest- 


ed on the mast. ‘The forked boom from this area probably spread to other 
places in Melanesia, and this rig influenced many of the Boro Budur type 
sails that were in other areas. 


114 Ibid., pp. 387, 392-395, 406. 

115 Ibid., pp. 445, 451- 

116 Ibid., p. 389. 

117 A. C. Haddon, Canoes of Melanesia, Queensland, and New Guinea (Honolulu: B. P. Bishop 
Museum, 1937), p. 162. 

118 Ibid., p. 159. 
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Thus at Kaniet in the Admiralty Islands (Bismarck Archipelago) the 
rectangular Boro Budur type is altered with a fork on the boom and the 
sail is set almost vertically.*® This same design is seen at the Ninigo Is- 
lands (Admiralties) and is even more vertical (Fig. 28b).**° In the Hermit 
Islands (Admiralties) there is an example that shows the closeness of this 
type of rig to the Boro Budur prototype (Fig. 29).’** Both sails have forks 
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Fig. 30. Jib-headed standing lugs in the Gulf of Siam. a, two-masted fish- 
ing vessel. 6, three-masted Cambodia coaster. (Modified from H. W. Smyth.) 


on the booms. ‘This Hermit Island craft shows that these rectangular 
standing lugs with forked booms (Fig. 28) have been derived from Boro 
Budur prototypes and are not Melanesian spritsails set on masts. 

In the Torres Straits region of the Cape York Peninsula of Australia’*’ 
there is a peculiar arrangement of a rectangular sail that is a local devel- 
opment of the Melanesian spritsail found across the straits in New Guin- 
ea, and this is not related to these Boro Budur type sails. 

‘The most typical sail of the Gulf of Siam is a tall, jib-headed standing 
lug, found on fishing boats and coasters alike. ‘The rua pet carries a large 
mainsail and a smaller foresail; both are tall, jib-headed standing lugs 

(Fig. goa). The Cambodia coasters are three-masted with the same type of 

119 Tbid., p. 

Ibid., p. 
121 [bid., p. 
122 Ibid., 
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sails (Fig. gob).’** The sails are made of long, vertical pieces of rather 
narrow palm matting and are very light. ‘There is always a boom at the 
foot of the sail. 

This sail is similar to the standing lugs of the western Indian Ocean 
(Fig. 17) in that it is the first step in altering the cut of a square-headed 
lug sail (in this case a standing lug, but in the western Indian Ocean, dip- 
ping lugs). The height of the sail certainly suggests the tall Chinese lug 
sails (Fig. 21b), but the vertical seams and the lack of battens in the sail 
suggest that these sails were copies of the tall Chinese lug that developed 
jib heads. It is this particular Eastern standing lug with a boom that un- 
doubtedly inspired similar sail designs in the Mediterranean and Eu- 
rope. From the abundance of standing lugs in Indonesia, the lack of them 
in the western Indian Ocean, and the scarcity of them in Chinese waters, 
it would seem that the Indonesians must have developed the standing lug, 
in addition to all their other astounding maritime developments (Fig. 12). 

We have seen that the characteristic sails of the Arabs, Indians, and 
Europeans are without booms at the foot of the sail, while the Indo- 
nesians, Melanesians, Micronesians, and Polynesians typically used a 
boom (or sprit) on all of their sails. ‘The European spritsail did not have 
a boom at its foot until it was adopted by various Eastern peoples. ‘The 
Portuguese were great users of the lateen sail, and many of their craft 
used in Eastern waters had a strong resemblance to the Arab dhow of 
today. 

Since the boom on the gaff rigged sail did not appear until the middle 
of the seventeenth century, it seems that it must have been discovered by 
either the English, French, or Dutch in their exploration of Eastern Seas 
and spread to Europe. The idea of placing a boom at the foot of a fore- 
and-aft sail would not be immediately apparent from looking at the boom 
of a balance lug of the Boro Budur type, or an Oceanic lateen, but it 
would be from looking at the forked boom used in the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago. Since the Dutch discovered the Admiralty Islands in 1616, it 
seems that they may have been the discoverers. From the distribution of 
the forked boom in the Bismarck Archipelago, it is evident that it could 
not have been introduced to these islands within historical times by 
Europeans. 

An illustration of the siege of Stockholm of 1523 shows a square-head- 
ed gaff sail, which did not become common until the late sixteenth cen- 


123 H. W. Smyth, Mast and Sail in Europe and Asia (London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1929), pp: 
418-423, 434-436. 
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tury.’** This rig gradually led to the marconi rig by the addition of a 
boom and the continued shortening of the gaff until it vanished. ‘Thus 
the marconi rig would probably not have been evolved so early if it were 
not for the forked boom of the Bismarck Archipelago. ‘The only fore-and- 
aft sails that the West can claim as their own are the Dutch spritsail, and 
the triangular jib sail which the Dutch apparently invented too; all other 
sails are of Eastern influence. 

It is very interesting to note that both the Ajanta ship (Fig. 20) and the 
Boro Budur ships (Fig. 24) show a bow spritsail (not to be confused with 
the fore-and-aft spritsail discussed above) set on a raking spar similar to 
the Roman artemon. Since Roman and Greek influence in the Indian 
Ocean ceased about the third century A.p., and since there is no proof 
that the Romans ever went east of India in their own bottoms, it must be 
assumed that this sail was adopted by Indians and Indonesians in the 
third century or before by contact in India. 

For over a thousand years after this the sails of the Eastern Seas had a 
development free of Western influence. ‘This was shattered when the 
Portuguese sailed around the Cape of Good Hope in 1497. By this time 
the Arab lateen was dominant in Western waters and the Micronesian 
lateen had reached its zenith in the east. During this time many other sails 
that had been in use when the Romans were sailing to India had marked 
time and were still used by certain peoples; this is well illustrated by the 
tall Chinese square-headed dipping lug and the Boro Budur rectangular 
balance lug. The triangular fore-and-aft head sails used by European ves- 
sels in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries became very popular 
with Eastern sailors and completely replaced the Roman artemon type of 
bow spritsail. ‘These triangular head sails are always of cotton cloth, al- 
though the main, fore, and mizzen sails are often of the traditional mat- 
ting. 

‘The Oceanics never did perfect their lateen to as high a degree as was 
possible: had they freed the forward end of the yard and fastened the 
boom to the mast, the craft could have been tacked head to wind. How- 
ever, there was no incentive for this change, since the single outriggers 
had to be turned end for end anyway for best performance. The final de- 
velopment of the Oceanic lateen was done by American yachtsmen in 
originating the canoe rig and the recently successful Sailfish, a sailing 
surfboard with a centre-board and a triangular lateen sail. 


124 R. M. Nance, ‘Spritsails,’ Mariner’s Mirror, 3 (1913), pp. 155-157: 
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Fig. 31. Distribution of sail types in the Pacific and the Indian Ocean. 


Rectangle in centre of map indicates area of the map in Figure 12. 
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In summary it seems that the important points brought out in this arti- 
cle are as follows: 

(1) Many Indonesian sails owe their inspiration to the ancient Egyp- 
tian square sail. 

(2) Ihe European spritsail and the Oceanic spritsail had independent 
origins. 

(3) The Arab lateen and the Oceanic lateen had independent origins. 

(4) The Mediterranean triangular lateen developed from the Arab 
lateen. 

(5) The lug sail developed in Eastern Seas into a great many forms, 
many of which are the ancestors of European types with booms. 

(6) ‘The standing lug apparently developed in Indonesia. 

(7) The booms of both the European gaff and marconi sails are of 
Eastern origin. 

(8) Of the great variety of Chinese lugs, it seems certain that the tall 
dipping lug was developed at least by the start of the Christian era. 

(g) All Eastern sails can be broken down into three broad classifica- 
tions which show an unusual correlation with geographical location (Fig. 
31): 

(a) Arab sails, typified by the quadrilateral lateen with its vertical 
leech and lack of boom at the foot. The sail is found in the western In- 
dian Ocean: in the Persian Gulf, in the Gulf of Oman, in western India, 
and in the Gulf of Aden. The extension to the Red Sea has taken place 
in the last century. 

(b) Indonesian sails, typified by triangular spritsails and lateens, and by 
rectangular lugs. All these sails have a boom at the foot of the sail. The 
distribution of these sails starts on the southeast coast of India where the 
Arab lateen stops, and continues through Indonesia and Oceania to South 
America. There is an astounding general correlation between the geo- 


graphical area covered by these ‘Indonesian sails’ and the area covered by 
the combined distribution of the single and double outriggers.’* This 
would seem to be strong evidence for the development of both the double 
and the single outrigger in Indonesia. 

(c) Chinese sails, typified by well-developed lugs with battens. The dis- 
tribution covers the Chinese coast and Central Indonesia around the 
Malay Peninsula. 


125 See map in J. Hornell, Water Transport (Cambridge: University Press, 1946), map in back. 





Defence AND Hinchinbrook 


Tue suggestion that Defence of South 
Carolina became the British Hinchin- 
brook in 1777 and was recaptured in 
1778 is probably correct,* but needs a 
little explaining. At first sight one would 
say it was impossible, because a schoon- 
er Hinchinbrook, commanded by Alex- 
ander Ellis, can be traced from Se ptem- 
ber 1775 to July 1776 in The Despatches 
of Molyneux Shul ldham,2 and since the 
comm: nding officer of the ship taken by 
the Americans in April 1778 was also 
named Ellis, it is natural to suppose that 
we are dealing with one and the same 
ship. This was, however, not the case. 
A note in one of the MS. Lists of the 
Navy in the Admiralty Library shows 
that this second Hinchinbrook was bought 
on 12 May 1777 ‘in lieu of the Hinchin- 
brook schooner,’ which was then unfit for 
service and put out of commission. Pre- 
sumably the new acquisition was taken 
over by the commanding officer and 
crew of the schooner (with additions) 
and the name went with them. 

There were at least four vessels called 
Hinchinbrook in American waters in 1775- 
1783. Number one was the schooner, 
probably taken up for service in 1775 
and definitely paid off as useless in May 
1777. Number 2 was the ‘Rebel priva- 
teer brig,’ Defence, captured in April 
1777, taken into British service in May 
and recaptured in April 1778. Number 
three was the Boston privateer Tartar, 
captured by Bienfaisant on the New- 
foundland station on gg August 1777; 
she was classed as a 16-gun sloop and 
was at Woolwich in 1780; next year she 

1 Harold A. Mouzon, ‘Defence, A Vessel of 
the Navy of South Carolina,’ THE AMERICAN 
NEPTUNE, XIII (1953), 29-50. 

2 Naval History Society, 1913 


became a ‘slop ship’ at Sheerness and in 

1783 she was sold for £960 ‘with some 
am Number four (commanded by 
Nelson in 1779-1780) was a French mer- 
chantman, Astrée, — on the fa- 
maica station in October 1778 and tak- 
en into the British service as an ‘armed 
ship.’ Laughton’s The Nelson Memorial, 
from which this information is taken, 
calls her a 24-gun ship, but official lists 
make her first an 18-gun sloop and aft- 
erwards a 28-gun 6th Rate. Nelson cer- 
tainly did not consider her a ‘frigate,’ 
when he had her, since he writes that he 
had been promised a frigate at the ear- 
liest opportunity. This Hinchinbrook was 
wrecked on Jamaica in 1782. 


R. C. ANDERSON 


'OYAGE OF Jenny OF BRISTOL 
VOYAGE BRISTOI 


HIsTORIANS assume that the first vessel 
to enter the Columbia River was Co- 
lumbia of Boston, commanded by Rob- 
ert Gray. The claim of the schooner 
Jenny of Bristol, England, and of her 
master, James Baker, are worth consid- 
ering. If Jenny were not the first she was 
certainly the second to enter the river. 

Bruno de Heceta, pilot of the Spanish 
vessel Santiago, examined the bay into 
which the Columbia discharges. On 17 
August 1775, the currents and eddies led 
him to believe that the place was the 
mouth of some great river. The Span- 
iards called it Entrada de Heceta (Hece- 
ta oe 

Captain Gray brought Columbia into 
the mouth of the river on 12 May 1792. 
Gray later mentioned his discovery to 
Captain George Vancouver, R.N., who 
sent H.M.S. Chatham, under Lieutenant 
Robert Broughton, to follow it up. 
Chatham crossed the bar on 20 October 
1792. When Broughton anchored near 
Point Adams on 6 November 1792, he 
found Jenny there. When Chatham left 
the river on 10 November she followed 
the lead of Jenny. Vancouver says of Cap- 
tain Baker: ‘Having been here in the 
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earlier part of the year he was better 
acquainted than Mr. Broughton with 
the course of the channel.’ 

What did Vancouver mean by ‘the 
earlier part of the year’? According to 
Felix Farley’s ‘Bristol Journal’ the three- 
masted schooner Jenny, 78 tons, owned 
by Sidenham Teast, left Bristol on 18 
June 1791 for Cape Verde and the South 
Seas. The log of Captain Ingraham of 
Hope of Boston, shows that Jenny was at 
Clayoquot Sound, Vancouver Island, on 
6 August 1792. She was at Nootka Sound 
on 7 October. 

On her way to the Northwest Coast, 
Jenny appears to have touched at Easter 
Island, Tahiti, Christmas Island and 
Hawaii. At Christmas Island Baker 
found a bottle containing a letter left 
by Captain Cook. 

At Tahiti, Jenny picked up Matthew 
Weatherhead, master of the British 
whaler Matilda, which had _ been 
wrecked, —— to Vancouver, on 25 
February 1792. Weatherhead stated, in 
a letter le fe at Tahiti where it was hand- 
ed to Captain William Bligh of H.M.S. 
Providence on g April, that the boat voy- 
age from the wreck to Tahiti took six 
days. Therefore Weatherhead reached 
Tahiti on or about 3 March. 

Captain Baker carried two girls away 
from Hawaii on Jenny. Vancouver re- 
turned them to their home, landing 
them at Waimea on 29 March 1793. He 
states that the girls, Raheina and ‘Ty- 
marow, had ‘endured an uncomfortable 
absence of more than a year.’ If this be 
taken literally, they left their homes in 
Hawaii before 2g March 1792. As Jenny 
cannot have left Tahiti before 3 March 
it does not seem possible that ‘ae left 
Hawaii as early as this. 

It is reasonable to assume that Jenny 
entered the Columbia River on her way 
from Hawaii to Clayoquot Sound, where 
she was on 6 August. She is also said to 
have entered and named a harbow 
called Port Sidenham in 43°-50° N.— 
that is, south of the Columbia. 

There is a reference to one of Jenny's 


1792 visits to the Columbia in the Log 
of Ruby of Bristol, also owned by Teast 
and commanded by Charles Bishop, 
which spent the winter of 1795-1796 in 
the Columbia. An entry for 1 December 
1795 reads: ‘Shelathwell, the chief next 
to Taicum, has a child by one of his 
women slaves who ascribes it to Mr. 
Williams, the first officer, who was here 
four years ago in Mr. Teast’s ship the 
Jenny.’ 

An interval of four years would take 
Jenny’s visit back to 1791. Nor is there 
anything to show whether it refers to 
the first visit or to that in October-No- 
vember 1792. 

In the absence of direct evidence it is 
quite impossible to fix the date of Jen- 
ny’s first visit. It might, as far as the evi- 
dence goes, have been before 12 May 

792. It was probably after that date. 

However, 1f Columbia was the first ves- 
sel to enter the river, the little Jenny was 
certainly the second. 

THOMAS DUNBABIN 


SQUARE SAILS AND FORE-AND-AFT SAILS 


Ir came as something of a shock to find 
my wife and myself classed by Mr. Bow- 
en (Neptune, VIII, 83, note) as among 
the ‘worst offenders’ in calling lugs and 
lateens fore-and-aft sails. When we wrote 
‘The Sailing Ship’ we were compelled 
to compress and simplify and might 
reasonably expect to be forgiven for 
failing to point out that these two sails 
have to be ‘dipped’ on changing tack. 
Vithin the framework of our explana- 
tion I must claim that we were perfect- 
ly justified in calling them fore-and-aft 
sails. Mr. Bowen will hardly deny that 
they do indeed receive the wind on et1- 
ther surface and do always keep one 
edge to windward, which is what the 
strictest fore-and-aft sail does and ex- 
actly the opposite of what happens with 
a square sail. 

Since the illustrations in the April in- 
stalment of Mr. Bowen’s very thorough 
study of Eastern and Pacific sails only 
go as far as Fig. 15, we cannot yet see 
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what he means by a ‘jib-headed lug,’ but 
to me this seems to be a contradiction in 
terms; ‘jib-headed’ suggests to me a nar- 
row angle between the luff and the 
leech without a yard. Would not ‘high- 
peaked’ be a better description? 

Mr. Bowen tells us that the Polyne- 
sians invented what we now call the 
‘Marconi rig’ and says that this was 
evolved much later in the West by the 
shortening of the gaff to vanishing 
point. I am not clear whether he is re- 
ferring to the modern yacht’s mainsail 
or to the ‘leg-of-mutton’ sail character- 
istic of Bermudian vessels at an earlier 
date, but in either case I think his ex- 
planation is wrong. The first European 
form of this sail was probably produced 
by stepping the heel of a lateen- yard in 
the boat and c& ying without a mast; this 
stage can be seen in Vroom’s picture of 
Prince Royal off Flushing in 1613. In 
Holland a very short gaff roughly equiv- 
alent to the ‘head-board’ of a modern 
sail was soon introduced, but the gaffless 
sail came first. As for the Marconi rig of 
today, this was quite definitely pro- 
duced from what used to be called, un- 
justifiably, the ‘gunter-lug,’ a sail with 
its gaff carried almost vertically and usu- 
ally slightly curved. This gaff did not 
disappear by becoming gradually short- 
er, but simply shifted forward a few 
inches and became a prolongation of the 


NOTES 


mast. Some of the earliest experiments 
in this direction (in sailing canoes) were 
actually made with the same sails as had 
been used on the older rig. 


R. C. ANDERSON 


Emeline AND City of Haverhill 
In the article on “The Gloucester Steam- 
boats’ by Charles R. Pittee in the Octo- 
ber 1952 number of this journal, the au- 
thor states that the steamer Emeline (p. 
288) was built by Robert Collyer. Mr. 
Collyer’s Christian name was Thomas. 

City of ee is mentioned in the 

same article (p. 290) as built by Robert 
F. Keough. Bht according to Marine En- 
gineering, July 1902: 
There was recently launched from Atlantic 
Works, East Boston, Mass., the wooden steam- 
er ‘City of Haverhill’ for service between Boston 
and Haverhill, to carry both passengers and 
freight. The hull is 1395 feet long, 25 feet broad 
and 8 feet deep, and was designed by Wm. T. 
and Richard Keough, of Boston. The vessel is 
to be driven by one set of compound engines 
with cylinders 12 and 28 inches in diameter by 
20 inches stroke. Two water-tube boilers with 
54 square feet of grate surface supply steam at 
200 pounds pressure. The builders are Burtison 
and Paterson. 

Burtison and Paterson do not appear 
in the Boston Register and Business Direc- 
tory for 1901, 1904, so it seems 
probab le that they were master carpen- 


ters at the Atlantic Works. 
ELWIN M. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Recent Writings in Maritime History 


BY ROBERT GREENHALGH ALBION 


HREE innovations appear in this seventh instalment of the 

‘Writings.’ A final section on ‘Bibliography’ has been added, to 

call attention to some useful compilations. For writings since 
1945 not noted in the original lists, the ‘Addenda’ take a different form 
from the single list in the July 1952 issue; instead, these items appear at 
the end of each of the separate topical sections, so that anyone interested 
in a particular subject can locate them more easily. F inally, three books 
that are technically fiction have been included. 

In that last connection, it can be argued that these three works, deal- 
ing with the Globe mutiny, the Amistad case, and Drake’s 1585-1588 ac- 
tivities, represent more sound scholarship and introduce more ‘new ev1- 
dence’ than many of the titles which have been included in these lists. 
The editors and advisory board, when this bibliography was deter- 
mined upon, decided that it should include ‘everything in English’ with 
no comments upon the relative value of the entries. In consequence, 
scores of items which merely briefly rehash familiar topics have been in- 
cluded—the appearance of a book or article does not necessarily mean 
that it is considered either important or even interesting. Of the 350- 
odd items in this instalment, probably not more than 50 are valuable ad- 
ditions to maritime history proper, but, since there is no knowing just 
what one may seek to run down now or in the future, everything Is in- 
cluded, with a caveat lector. If one could use a double asterisk to indicate 
major works of pertinent scholarship that will ‘live,’ it would be used in 
this instalment, probably, for the books of Boxer, Ehrman, Henderson, 
McClellan, Monk, and Parr. There is no intention to include maritime 
historical fiction in general, but only when it reflects useful and sound 
research. 

A comprehensive routine has been developed which assures covering 
most of the obvious books and periodical articles in each quarter. But, 
as indicated in the opening remarks of the first bibliography in the Janu- 
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ary 1952 issue, it will be appreciated if readers will call attention to per- 
tinent material published under special auspices that might escape at- 
tention. Particularly helpful in this respect have been Charles H. P. 
Copeland of the Peabody Museum; John L. Lochhead of the Mariners’ 
Museum; John Lyman of Log Chips; and Ross H. Macdonald of the De- 
fense Research Council, Ottawa. Correspondence on this subject should 
be addressed to Robert G. Albion, Study 16, Widener Library, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Abbreviations: DvHA, Dock and Harbour Authority; MCF, Maine Coast 
Fisherman; S&S, Ships and the Sea; SSR, Shipbuilding and Shipping Record; 
SBF, Steamboat Bill of Facts; and USNIP, United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings. 

All dates 1953 unless otherwise indicated. 


I. General 


BUNKER, JOHN, World’s Most Exposed Lightship Underway for New Location. MCF, March. Nan- 
tucket Lightship. 

CoFFMAN, F. L., How to Go After Sunken Treasure, 4 pp. Rudder, April. 

Cox, W. L., Fire in Hold No. 3, 4 pp. S¢S, June. Quick extinguishing of blaze on C-2 cargo ship, 
with description of fire-fighting methods. 

Davenport, W. S., Curiosities in Nautical Terms, 1 p. Mariner’s Mirror, May. 

Davin, Tom, The Rudder Treasury: A Companion for Lovers of Small Craft, 349 pp. $5.00. New 
York, Sheridan. A widely varied collection of articles from Rudder. 

DONALDSON, IAN, Fires in Port, 4 pp. Trident, March. 

FRUCHTMAN, THEODORE, Illustrated Ship’s Dictionary, 157 pp. $2.50. Chicago, Wilcox & Follett. 

Giume_er, C. L., Coast Guard: Heroes of Land and Sea, 4 pp. Coronet, Feb. 

Graves, G. V. A., USCG, The Coast Guard’s Iceberg Patrol, 6 pp. Army Information Digest, Feb. 

Hart, R. V., Port Marine Salvage: Raising the Empress of Canada, 2 pp. D’HA, Feb. See also S&SR, 
5 Feb., and Donaldson, above. 

Hotty, D. C., USN, All for the Purpose of Marking Time, 7 pp. USNIP, March. 

KARRACKER, C. H., Piracy was a Business, 244 pp. $3.00. Rindge, N. H., R. P. Smith. Seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century. See also Pringle, below. 

Masters, Davin, Epics of Salvage. Wartime Feats of the Marine Salvage Men, 264 pp. 18s. London, 
Cassell. A World War II sequel to his Wonders of Salvage dealing with World War I. 

NAkKuHopaA, pseud., High Winds over China, 3 pp. Trident, May. Typhoons. 

On a Raft with Food only from the Sea, 5 pp. Life, 18 May. Voyage from Monaco to Barbados by 
French doctor, Alain Bombard, to test his nutrition theory. 

Owens, W. A., Slave Mutiny: The Revolt on the Schooner Amistad, 312 pp. $4.00. New York, John 
Day. Mutiny of kidnapped free Nigerians, seizure by American authorities and acquittal by 
Supreme Court; based on formal research but presented as a ‘quasi-novel.’ 

PRINGLE, PATRICK, Jolly Roger. The Story of the Great Age of Piracy, 294 pp. $3.95. New York, Nor- 
ton. “This study of English-speaking pirates from the reign of Queen Elizabeth I’ to about 1750 
‘discusses the mentality and behavior of the pirates, their relations with the Government and 
the law, their organization and rules.’ See also Karracker, above. 

PUDNEY, JOHN, The Thomas Cook Story, 264 pp. 15s. London, Joseph. Story of the pioneer of travel 
organization, including his operation of Nile steamers, etc. 

PucH, LaMont, USN, The Mission of Military Medicine, 4 pp. Army Information Digest, April. 
By the Surgeon General of the Navy. 

RussELL, R. C. H., & MACMILLAN, D. H., Waves and Tides, 348 pp. $6.00. New York, Philosophical 
Lib. Discusses practical effects on shorelines, navigation and commerce. 
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Taytor, F. J., Roughneck Boss of the Sailors’ Union, 5 pp. Sat. Evening Post, 18 April. Harry 
Lunderberg, secretary-treasurer of the Sailors Union of the Pacific. 

True Sea Adventures, 116 pp. Paper, $1.00. Milwaukee, Kalmbach. Collection of 13 adventure 
stories reprinted from past issues of Ships and the Sea. 

WALKER, OLIveR, Sailor Malan, 182 pp. 10s 6d. London, Cassell. Biography of South African leader 
with particular emphasis on his merchant marine experiences. 

WENTWORTH, R. S., USN, International Rules of the Road, 1948, 6 pp. USNIP, April. 

Wits, C. W., Service in a Russian Icebreaker, 9 pp. Sea Breezes, March. Account by one of a 
group of Cowes yachtsmen operating Sviatogor, 1921-1922. 

WINCHESTER, J. H., Panama Passage, 6 pp. The Lamp (Esso), March. Description of canal passage 
by an Esso tanker; numerous illustrations in color. 

WoopaMan, R. J., USN, The Poor Man’s Tugboat, 8 pp. USNIP, May. Use of the anchor in ship- 
handling. 

WyttE, F. J., RN, & Wetcn, T. W., Progress in the Development of Marine Radar, 19 pp. Jour. of 
the Hon. Company of Master Mariners, April. See also F. N. Cave, Sect. VIII. 


ADDENDA, 1945-1952 

Back, I. M., The Development and Practice of Fuelling at Sea, 3 pp. S&SR, 31 Jan. 1952. 

Brooks, F. W., ed., Miscellanea, Vol. 5. Yorkshire Archaeological Society’s Record Series, vol. 116, 
1951. Includes two collections of ‘orders’ of Hull Trinity House, which ‘had by 1456 become 
largely transformed into a seamen’s guild.’ 

CAMPBELL, Gorpon, RN, & Evans, I. O., eds., The Book of Flags, 115 pp. 15s. London, Oxford Univ. 
Press. 

Hancock, H. E., Wireless at Sea; the First Fifty Years. London, Marconi Marine, 1950. 

HeEYERDAHL, THor, Voyaging Distance and Voyaging Time in Pacific Navigation, 9 pp. Geog. Jour- 
nal, March 1951. By the author of Kon Tiki. 

INGRAM, C. W. N., & WHEATLEY, P. O., Shipwrecks: New Zealand Disasters, 1795-1950, 520 pp. 
42s. Wellington, Reed, 1951. 

Miter, W. D., The Background and Development of Naval Signal Flags, 10 pp. Proceedings of 
the Mass. Hist. Soc., vol. 68, 1952. 

NEIDER, CHARLES, Great Shipwrecks and Castaways: Authentic Accounts of Adventures at Sea, 238 
pp. $3.00. New York, Harper, 1952. 

Tr_ieson, W. G., Scurvy, 5 pp. Annual Dog Watch, 1951. 


Ii. Exploration, Navigation, Cartography 


Dopswortn, A. B., Why Columbus Sailed, Revised ed., 205 pp. $3.00. New York, Exposition Press. 
Originally published in 1939 under title The Reason Why Columbus Sailed. 

FLETCHER, J. O., Three Months on an Arctic Ice Island, 16 pp. Nat. Geog., April. 

HeLLER, JoHN, The Voyage of the James Caird, 10 pp. S&S, May. One thousand-mile Antarctic 
passage in 23-foot boat by Shackleton and five others in 1916 ‘in what is indisputably the worst 
water in the world.’ 

HENDERSON, DANIEL, The Hidden Coasts: A Biography of Admiral Charles Wilkes, 306 pp. $5.00. 
New York, Sloane. Two-thirds of the volume is devoted to the exploring expedition, 1838-1842. 

Howe, H. F., Early Explorers of Plymouth Harbor, 1525-1619, 30 pp. Plymouth, Plimoth Planta- 
tion, Inc., and the Pilgrim Society. 

JOHN CARTER Brown Liprary, Annual Report, 1-1952, 73 pp. Providence. Section on ancient 
geography, pp. 43-52. 

KrARNS, W. H., Three Against the Ice, 4 pp. Coronet, April. Antarctic. 

LynaM, Epwarp, The Mapmaker’s Art. Essays on the History of Maps, 140 pp. 21s. London, Batch- 
worth. 

Marcus, G,. J., The Navigation of the Norsemen, 20 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May. ‘It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the calculation of their northing and southing by comparison of the 
sun’s height had been familiar to the Norsemen.’ 

May, W. E., RN, Hugues de Berze and the Mariner’s Compass, 4 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May. Ques- 
tion of credit for reference to compass in thirteenth century. 

Parr, C. M., So Noble a Captain: The Life and Times of Ferdinand Magellan, 423 pp. $5.00. New 
York, Crowell. 
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Ricuey, M. W., Exploring the Oceans, 7 pp. Trident, April. Development of oceanography, by the 
executive secretary of the Institute of Navigation. 

WiLuiAMs, JONAS, The Arctic’s Warming Up, 4 pp. Colliers, 11 April. The Arctic ‘is being pushed 
back by nature and smashed open by science.’ 


ADDENDA, 1945-1952 
Cuarin, S. L., A Survey of the Efforts to Determine Longitude at Sea, 1660-1760, 4 pp. Navigation, 
Dec. 1952. 

EL_itswortn, L. R., Guys on Ice, 277 pp. $3.00. New York, McKay, 1952. World War II in the Pribi- 
lof Islands. 

HeipMAN, H. F. P., The Voyage of Discovery IT, 1950-51, 14 pp. Geog. Journal, Dec. 1952. Antarctic. 

Hur ey, FRANK, Shackleton’s Argonauts. Sydney, Angus & Robertson, 1948. 

Insu, G. P., Voyage of the Otter, 1795-97, 10 pp. Scottish Geog. Mag., April 1951 

Knutu, E1cit, Exploring Unknown Greenland: The Danish Pearyland Expedition, 1947-50. Am. 
Scandinavian Rev., No. 4, 1952. Same article also appeared, as already noted, in the Danish For- 
eign Office Journal. 

Pierce, J. A., McKenzie, A. A., & Woopwarp, R. H., Loran: Long Range Navigation (Office of Sci- 
entific Research & Development, National Defense Research Committee [M.I.T. Radiation 
Lab. Series, vol. 4]), 476 pp. $6.00. New York, McGraw, 1948. 

Simpson, F. A., ed., The Antarctic Today; a Mid-cenitury Survey by the New Zealand Antarctic So- 
ciety, 389 pp. $8.00. 1952. 

STACKPOLE, E. A., The First Recognition of Antarctica, 17 pp. Boston Public Library Quarterly, 
Jan. 1952. 

SWENSON, Eric, The South Sea Shilling: Voyages of Captain Cook, RN, 223 pp. $3.50. New York, 
Viking, 1952. 

The United States Navy Hydrographic Office, 3 pp. Shipmate (U. S. Naval Academy), Jan. 19532. 

Witiootr, J. E., A Short History of the Firm of Thomas Walker and Son, limited, Birmingham, 
Nautical Instrument Makers. $1.00. Birmingham, Thos. Walker & Son, 58 Oxford Street, 1951. 


III. Merchant Sail and General Shipping—North America 


Bown, F. C., The Thomas W. Lawson (‘Ships that Made History, 172’). S&SR, 19 Feb. 

BUNKER, JOHN, Oxalic Acid Treatment Reduces Old Hand to Tired Whispers. MCF, March. In- 
formal medical treatment, part of reminiscences of Capt. Frank Peterson, former commander of 
big coal schooners. 

Dit, T. M., The Strange Adventures of the Sloop Welcome Return. Bermuda Hist. Quar., Oct.- 
Nov.-Dec. 1952. Irregular actions in Bermuda-Charleston-West Indies trade, 1777-1789; article 
based on Bermuda chancery records. 

(ForBES, FRANCIS), Forbes Letters, 11 pp. Ibid. Details of Bermuda commerce and shipping, 1792- 
1793. Continuation of collection in earlier issues. 

Leaves from the Log of a Colorful Coaster, z pp. Motor Boating, March. Photographs of old four- 
master Annie C. Ross, built in 1917. 

Moriarty, G. A., Two Early New England Captains of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 4 pp. R. J. His- 
tory, Jan. Capt. Zachariah Gillam from Boston, 1668-1669, and Capt. Esbon Sanford from 
Portsmouth, R. I., 1672-1682. 

PHILLIPs, J. D., James Duncan & Son, Merchants, Capitalists, and Chain Store Operators. Essex Inst. 
Hist. Coll., Jan. 

Toussaint, A., Early American Trade with Mauritius, 12 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Feb. 

Trouble at the Custom-House—1790: Samuel Slater’s Trunk, 1 p. R. J. History, Jan. Reproduction 
of Moses Brown letter of 3 July 1790, recounting the industrial pioneer’s difficulties at New 
York. 

Tucker, D. R., Notebook of Daniel Robert Tucker. Bermuda Hist. Quar., Jan.-Feb.-March. Mari- 
time miscellany, Bermuda, 1850-1855; to be continued. 

WILLISON, G. F., The Pilgrim Reader: The Story of the Pilgrims as told by Themselves & their Con- 
temporaries friendly & unfriendly, 585 pp. $5.95. Garden City, Doubleday. Ch. V, Speedwell; 
Ch. VI, A Weighty Voyage. 

ADDENDA, 1945-1952 


LinpseEY, Davin, George Canning and Jefferson’s Embargo. Tyler’s Quarterly, Oct. 1952. 
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The White Star Journal, ‘published weekly on bd. the clipper ship White Star during a passage 
from Liverpool, Eng., to Melbourne, Austr., with 600 emigrants in the yr. 1855.’ Facsimile re- 
production, 36 pp. $2.00. Mystic, Conn., Marine Hist. Assn., 1951. 


IV. Merchant Sail and General Shipping—Other Regions 
BowEN, F. C., The Cutty Sark (‘Ships that Made History, 173’). S&SR, 30 April. See also Villiers, 


below. 

Loines, ELMA, Houqua, Sometime Chief of the Co-Hong at Canton (1769-1843), 10 pp. Essex Inst. 
Hist. Coll., April. 

Lowery, M. J., The Inland Customhouse at Cordoba, 19 pp. Mid-America, Jan. Spanish colonial 
efforts to stifle trade through Buenos Aires. 

Marcu, E. J., Sailing Drifters. The Story of the Herring Luggers of England, Scotland and the Isle 
of Man, 382 pp. 63s. London, P. Marshall. 

Marcus, G. J.), Mast and Sail in the North, 1 p. Mariner’s Mirror, May. Discussion of early origins. 

A Note on the Beitiass, 1 p. Ibid. “The “fargood” may, perhaps, be identified with the 
beitiass, or tacking boom, of the Norsemen.’ 

McDona_p, P. A., Conrad’s Ships, 11 pp. Sea Breezes, March. Details about each of the vessels in 
which Conrad sailed, 1875-1894. 

O'Brien, R. B., Iron Clippers and Wet Poops, 3 pp. Rudder, May. ‘Almost without exception they 
had one bad characteristic—when loaded down to their marks they were excessively wet in bad 
weather.’ 

RORERTSON, STEWART, The Story of Skandia, 3 pp. Motor Boating, April. History of a ketch built 
for the Norwegian Life Saving Society nearly 60 years ago. 

SHAW, F. H., Splendours of the Seas, 206 pp. 10s 6d. London, Stanford. Recollections of the days of 
sail. 

VEEDAM, VOLDEMAR, & WALL, C. B., Sailing to Freedom, 255 pp. 12s 6d. London, Phoenix. Hard- 
ships of a group of Esthonians, fleeing the Russians, in a small, leaky craft from Sweden to 
Norfolk. 

VILLIERS, ALAN, By Square-Rigger to the Cape Verdes, 10 pp. S&S, June. Bark Sagres, formerly 
Rickmer Rickmers, now training ship for Portuguese naval cadets. Author recounted earlier 
merchant voyages of same vessel in Trident, Sept. 1952. 

——_—— The Cutty Sark: Last of a Glorious Era, 3 pp. Trident, April. 

WeyMEss-GOoRMAN, B., RNR, A Boy’s Voyage in a Convict Ship, 11 pp. Blackwoods, March. Mem- 
oirs of Capt. A. J. A. Mann as apprentice in clipper Racehorse to Australia with 300 convicts in 
1861. 

ADDENDA, 1945-1952 

Casson, LIONEL, Speed under Sail in Ancient Ships. Trans. Am. Philol. Assn., v. 82, 1951. 

Curistiz, E. M., ‘Bully Hayes,’ His Association with Australia and New Zealand, 10 pp. Annual 
Dog Watch, i951. Colorful South Sea rascal, 1829-1877. 

Hawkins, C. W., Log of the Huia; a Record of the Schooner, 1894-1951, 107 pp. 13s 6d. (c. $1.35). 
Auckland, N. Z., the author, 1947; 2nd ed. 1951. History of New Zealand two-masted topsail 
schooner, with charts and plans. 

IncRAM, C. W. N., & WHEATLEY, P. O., see Sect. I, Addenda. 

LeTHBRIDGE, T. C., Herdsmen and Hermits; Celtic Seafarers of the Northern Seas. 10s 6d. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., Bowes, 1950. 

McGratn, PATRICK, ed., Records Relating to the Society of Merchant Venturers of the City of Bris- 
tol in the Seventeenth Century. 27s 6d. Bristol, Bristol Records Soc., 1952. 

Top, G. M. S., Ships of the Grain Race. Motor Boating, July 1947. 

London’s Thames Barges. Ibid., Jan. 1948. 

UNDERHILL, H. A., Deep-Water Sail, 330 pp. 42s. Glasgow, Brown, Son & Ferguson, 1952. Wide variety 
of sailing ships of nineteenth and twentieth centuries; 98 illustrations; 96 plates, plans and work- 
ing drawings. 

V. Fisheries and Whaling 

(Benepicr, O. J., ed.), Whaling Husband Dreamed of Home, All its Rewards. Vineyard Gazette, 1 
May. Quotations from letters of Abraham Gifford, Jr. of New Bedford to his wife from whaler 
Gay Head, 1858-1864. 
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Boston Fish Pier: a Dock, a Market, and a Storehouse, 7 pp. Business Week, 14 Feb. See also O’ Hearn, 
below. 

3UTLER, REG, Boom in Morocco, 3 pp. Trident, April. Rapid development of fishing and recent 
growth of Casablanca and other ports. 

CRANE, JONAS, 16 Hours a Day for $15 a Month Soured Bunker on Farm Work. MCF, May. Remi- 
niscences of half century of lobstering by Alton Bunker of Birch Harbor, Maine. 

Doy te, A. C., Heaven has Chaos, 244 pp. $3.50. New York, Random House. Big game fishing off 
the African coast, by the son of the creator of Sherlock Holmes. 

FounTAIN, W. F., The Shrimp Boats of Biloxi, 4 pp. S&S, May. 

Gorpvon, B. L., Capt. Ellery Thompson Shipped Female on Dragger Eleanor. MCF, June. Sketch 
of veteran Stonington, Conn., fisherman. 

GuLF O1L CorpPorRATION, Commercial Fishing, 16 pp. Pittsburgh, the Corp. ‘It covers each of the 
principal fishing areas—its tradition and its modern efficiency.’ Copy available on request. 

Hance, W. A., The Fishing Industry of the Outer Hebrides, 15 pp. Econ. Geog., April. 

Increasing Underwater Harvests, 2 pp. U. N. Bulletin, 1 Feb. 

JACKSON, Ross, Poor Chance to get Rich on Cod but Fishermen never Starve. MCF, May. Illustrated 
account of fishing in the Maritimes and Gaspe. 

KAPLAN, SIDNEY, Lewis Temple and the Hunting of the Whale, 10 pp. New England Quar., March. 
Invention of the toggle harpoon. 

Marcu, E. J., see Sect. IV. 

McCartny, JERRY, Portland Draggers Out after Whiting in 60 Fathoms, 3 pp. MCF, June. Pictures, 
with brief comments. 

O’HEARN, J. C., & Akins, W. A., JR., ‘85, Haddock, 27 Scrod,’ 2 pp. S&S, June. Pictures of New Eng- 
land Fish Exchange, with comments. 

SHEFFIELD, PETER, Shrimping in the Wash, 2 pp. Trident, March. 

Shore-Whaling Exploits in the Days of the Chickemmoos. Vineyard Gazette, 1 May. Indian whaling 
from Martha’s Vineyard. 

Tuompson, A. L., Salmon Fishing off San Francisco Bay, 2 pp. S&S, May. 


ADDENDA, 1945-1952 

Davipson, L. B., & DoueERTy, E. J., Captain Marooner, 368 pp. $3.95. New York, Crowell, 19532. 
Based on the mutiny on the Nantucket whaler Globe in 1824—‘fiction—but in form only.’ ‘We 
have undertaken to reconstruct the real mutiny in the whaleship Globe and the subsequent 
adventures of the mutineers and also of the innocent members of the crew. To do this we have 
drawn entirely from absolutely verifiable sources.’ 

EVENSEN, JENS, The Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case and its Legal Consequences. Am. Jour. Inter- 
nal. Law, Oct. 1952. 

Gorpon, H. S., The Fishing Industry of Prince Edward Island, 49 pp. Ottawa, Dept. of Fisheries 
of Canada, 1952. 

INGLE, R. M., & SmirH, F. G. W., Sea Turtles and the Turtle Industry of the West Indies, Florida 
and the Gulf of Mexico (Univ. of Miami Marine Laboratory, Special Pub.), 107 pp. $1.00. Mi- 
ami, Univ. of Miami, 1949. 

RUSSELL, PERcy, Some Historical Notes on the Brixham Fisheries, 20 pp. 1s. Dartmouth, 1952. Re 
printed from Transactions of the Devonshire Assn. for the Advancement of Science, Literature 
and Art. 


VI. Merchant Steam, Ocean and Tidewater 


ARGYLE, E. W., Power Pioneers on the North Atlantic, 3 pp. Sea Breezes, March. Advertisements 
of the initial 1838 trips of Sirius and Great Western, with comments. 

Bowen, F. C., Minnetonka, Atlantic Transport (‘Ships that Made History,’ 171). S¢SR, 8 Jan. See 
also same series in Addenda, below. 

A Collision in the Fog, 3 pp. Life, 18 May. Serious damage to Harwich-Hook ferry Duke of York by 

Haiti Victory. 

COTTERELL, HENRY, JR., The Steamer Norgoma of Georgian Bay, 3 pp. SBF, March. 

Crounse, M. B., First Steamboat. Hobbies, 21 April. John Fitch. 

DARLING, ARTHUR, Famous Ocean Going Tug, 1 p. Sea Breezes, April. Two hundred and seventy- 
four-ton Anglia, 1866-1894. 
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Duncan, A. E., Jr., The Speedy Twins, 2 pp. SBF, March. The Philadelphia & Norfolk Company’s 
Quaker and Cavalier, built in 1938; later in Navy as minelayers Miantonomah and Monadnock. 

FINN, R. T., Steamboatmania, 3 pp. Motor Boating, March. Enthusiasts for launches with old steam 
engines, etc. 

The Greeks, the Senator and the Slump. Business Week, 11 April. Senator McCarthy’s negotiations 
to stop Greek shipowners from trading with Communists. 

Hanks, C. C. (The Beaver, first steamboat to navigate the Pacific Ocean), 1 p. S&S, May. 

Hitt, R. N., Sidewheeler Saga: A Chronicle of Steamboating, 342 pp. $5.00. New York, Rinehart. 
The first two-thirds of the book consists of a ‘readable rehash’ of American steamboat history, 
arranged by episodes, and virtually omitting the western river boats. The remainder of the 
book deals with the successful efforts of the author and others to keep the old sidewheeler Ti- 
conderoga running on Lake Champlain. 

IsHERWOOD, J. H., The First City of Paris, 3 pp. Sea Breezes, March. Inman liner, 1866-1885; first 
screw-driven Atlantic blue ribbon winner. 

—_——— White Star Line’s Gothic of the ’Nineties. Ibid., Feb. 

——_— Australian Mail Liner Rome, 5 pp. Ibid., April. From his “Steamers of the Past’ series, 
somewhat more detailed than the Bowen ‘Ships that Made History’ series cited above and also 
below in Addenda. 

KEMBLE, OLIVER, Revolt on the Clyde! 4 pp. Trident, April. Account of pleasure steamers; ‘criti- 
cism of new Clyde steamers is a local habit.’ 

Kerssets, S. H., The Shaw Savill Line (London Shipping Companies, IV), 3 pp. P.L.A. Monthly 
(Port of London Authority), April. 

A Lady and a Tugboat, 2 pp. Tow Line (Moran), Feb. Circumstances of creation of role of “Tugboat 
Annie’ by Norman R. Raine. 

Lang, L. T., Army Seafarer’s Saga. Army Information Digest, March. Master and Mates Course at 
Army ‘Lransportation School, Fort Eustis, Va. 

Larson, Cepric, Samaritan of the Seas, 2 pp. Rotarian, April. Capt. Sigfrid Ericson of Gripsholm. 

Latest Irish Sea Liner, 7 pp. Sea Breezes, April. Coast Line’s Jrish Coast. 

Lauritzen Line, of Copenhagen, 6 pp. Sea Breezes, Feb. 

London to the Cape, 12 pp. Sea Breezes, March. Account of the Ellerman Lines, with complete 
list of their ships. 

McCreapy, L. S., Old Style Tanker Engineering, 5 pp. SBF, March. Reprinted from the Marine En- 

neering & Shipping Review. 

Mott, F. G. E., Ship-List No. 2—Foreign Companies. Messrs. Willem Ruys & Sons and the History 
of the N. V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd, renamed in November 1947: N. V. Koninklijke Rotter- 
damsche Lloyd, 12 pp. The Belgian Shiplover, Feb.-March. Includes list of the ships. See also 
Deitsch, below, in Addenda. 

Mytecrainr, C. M.), G.M. Diesel River Tanker Caltex Pakanbaru in Service on Siak River in Su- 
matra, 7 pp. Diesel Times (Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. G.M. Corp., Cleveland), Feb. 
Large and Powerful new Towboat makes Bow on Inland Waterways: G.M. Diesel-Pow- 
ered Jos. Chotin added to Chotin fleet, 7 pp. Ibid., March. 

——— Sand Dredge Joseph S. Scobell proves value of conversion to G.M. Diesel-Electric Drive, 

7 pp. Ibid., April. 


/ 


——— Two G.M. Diesel Tugs Operated by Surinaamsche Bauxite Maatschappij in Dutch Guiana, 
6 pp. Ibid., May. 

Oxiver, E. F., see Sect. XII. 

Perry, E. B., The Merchant Ship is no Lady, 3 pp. USNIP, March. 

Rerusiic OF Liseria, The Liberian Maritime Code, As Amended December 22, 1949, 28 pp. New 


York, Deputy Commissioner of Maritime Affairs, Republic of Liberia, 11 W. 48th St. Code of 

the new, fast-growing merchant marine, so flexible that it out-Panamas the Panamanians. 

PEREGRINE, pseud., An Orkney Sea Saga. Trident, May. Seamanship saves Orkney inter-island 
steamer in great gale. 

Scott-SHAWE, W. H., Living it Down, 6 pp. Sea Breezes, April. Experiences on tramp steamers early 
in this century. 

Weeks, JACK, Titanic, 3 pp. Holiday, June. Account of 1912 disaster; see also Life, 18 May, for ac- 
count of survivors in connection with new movie based on event. 
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ADAMSON, O. J., ed., Industries of Norway: Technical and Commercial Achievements. Oslo, Dreyer, 
1952. Includes 26 pages on shipping. 

Bown, F. C., ‘Ships that Made History’ series. SoSR, passim. The following list of articles in early 
1952, with serial numbers, indicates the scope of the series: 161, Blue Funnel Agamemnon, 31 
Jan.; 162, U. S. Aircraft Carrier Lexington, 14 Feb.; 163, Can. Pacific Empress of Britain, later 
Mountroyal, 13 March; 164, HMS Minotaur, 3 April; 165, Marie Henrictte II, Ostend-Dover 
packet, 15 May. See also Bowen and Isherwood, above. 

CAMPBELL, A. B., Salute the Red Duster, 207 pp. 15s. London, Johnson, 1952. 

Deitscu, A. B., Lists of Ships of Non-Belgian Companies: List A 1—H.A.P.A.G., 42 pp. The Belgian 
Shiplover, Oct.-Nov. 1952. List of Hamburg-American vessels, with comments, similar to sup- 
plements to Seipman history of line in Sea Breezes, Dec. 1952-April 1953. 

Law or, A. T., ed., Irish Maritime Survey, a Guide to the Irish Maritime World. Dublin, Parkside 
Press, 1945. 

Oldest Line in the World. Via Port of New York, Oct. 1951. Brocklebank Line. 

The Revival of Western Germany's Ocean Shipping, 12 pp. World Today, Sept. 1951. 

SANDERSON, Basi, Britain’s Deep Sea Liner Trade, 1945-1951, and some Random Thoughts, 3 pp. 
S&SR, 10 April 1952. 

STEVENS, E. F., One Hundred Years of Houlders: A Record of the History of Houlder Brothers & 
Co., Ltd. from 1849-1950, 101 pp. London, The Company, 1950. Shipping concern eventually 
prominent in the refrigerated meat trade. 

Supertanker, 3 pp. The Lamp (Esso), Nov. 1948. Features of Esso Zurich, with diagram. 

U. S. Concress, Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, Management 
Survey of the United States Maritime Commission (‘Aiken Report’), 221 pp. Washington, GPO, 
1949. 

U. S. Concress, Senate Committee on Government Operations; Permanent Subcommittee on In- 

vestigations, Hearings on the Sale of Government-Owned Surplus Tanker Vessels, Feb. 18-March 
14, 1952, 748 pp. Ibid. 

U. S. MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, Table of Maritime Collective Bargaining Agreements. Washington, 
Maritime Administration, 1951. Alphabetical list of American shipping operators, indicating 
their relationship to various maritime unions. 

Waters, S. D., Union Line: A Short History of the Union Steam Ship Company of New Zealand, 
Ltd., 1875-1951, 148 pp. Wellington, The Company, 1952. 

Weston, W. G., Marine Transport of Oil in Bulk, 3 pp. Shipping World, 21 Nov. 1951. Abstract of 
paper read before the Institute of Transport. 


VII. Inland Navigation 


AICKMAN, R. F., British Inland Waterways, Today and Tomorrow, 2 pp. D&HA, April. 

Boutwell Fleets, 2 pp. Detroit Marine Historian, May-June. List of five different groups operated 
by Capt. Benjamin Boutwell of Bay City, Mich. 

CARLISLE, N. V., Disaster Rides the Great Lakes, 4 pp. Coronet, April. 

Mason, G. C., McDougall’s Dream: The Whaleback, 8 pp. Jnland Seas, Spring. 

MYLECRAINE, C. M., see Sect. VI. 

Rimes, Les, The Grand Old Lady of the Lakes, 3 pp. S&S, June. Sternwheeler Minto, built in 1898, 
last of the Canadian Pacific fleet of upper Columbia River steamers operating on Arrow Lakes. 

Ships of the Lehigh Valley Transit Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 1881-1919, 1 p. Detroit Marine His- 
torian, May-June. 

Situ, G. S., Bypassing the Mighty Niagara, 4 pp. S&S, May. Welland Canal; pictures with brief 
comments. 

ADDENDA, 1945-1952 

AIrkIn, H. G. J., Financing the Welland Canal: An Episode in the History of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. Bull. Business Hist. Soc., Sept. 1952. 

De Marg, Eric, The Canals of England. London, Architectural Press, 1950. 

Dow ng, E. J., Car Ferries on the Detroit River, 6 pp. Western Ont. Hist. Notes, Sept. 1952. 

Hanna, F. C., The Harbor at Ludington. Mich. Hist., Dec. 1951. 

HoLMEs, WINIFRED, River Life of East Bengal, 6 pp. Pakistan Quarterly, Spring, 1952. 
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Hucues, Jesse, Cap’n Hughes’ Steamboat Sketchbook, 72 pp. Cincinnati, Picture Marine Pub. Co., 
1951. 
Lorcu, Emit, The Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company Warehouse at Detroit. Mich. Hist., 
Dec. 1952. 
O'Connor, JOHN, Canals, Barges and People. London, Arts & Technics, 1950. 
Rott, L. T. C., The Inland Waterways of England. London, Allen & Unwin, 1950. 
The Thames from Mouth to Source. London, Batsford, 1951. 


VIII. Seaports and Coastal Areas 


Baer, S. H., When Your Ship Comes In, 2 pp. S¢S, May. Workings of Marine Exchange, Los An- 
geles. 

Bananas on a Roller Coaster, 4 pp. Via Port of New York, April. United Fruit Co. banana unload- 
ing terminal at Weehawken. 

Burns, Bos, Ship-to-Shore, 2 pp. Westways, Jan. “The world’s largest party line ... the coastal- 
harbor radiotelephone transmitting station.’ 

BUTLER, REG, see Sect. V 

Criark, D. H., Bigger Ships, Bigger Sawmills, 2 pp. S¢S, June. Puget Sound lumber situation c. 
1890. 

‘Clean-up Week’ on Docks, 4 pp. Life, 18 May. Murder and election on troubled waterfront of 
New York Port. 

CortettT, A. E., The Port of Preston: Progressive Harbour in the Ribble Estuary, 5 pp. D©HA, 
April. 

Doopy, JouN, Ports of the Portuguese East, 3 pp. Trident, March. Beira, Sofala, Chinde, Queli 
maine and Mozambique. 

——_—— Lourenco Marques—Chief Port of the Portuguese East, 2 pp. Ibid., May. 

Farr, GRAHAME, Bristol Channel Pilotage: Historical Notes on its Administration and Craft, 18 pp. 
Mariner’s Mirror, Feb. 

Gonprr, R. J., Hampton Roads: Port of Three Cities, 7 pp. S&S, June. 

GRANBERG, W. J., Vancouver: Canada’s Frontier Port, 7 pp. S¢S, May. 

Hotusowicz, R. P., USNR, A New Approach to Cargo Handling Problems, 8 pp. USNIP, April. 
Includes discussion of new ‘International Cargo Handling Coordination Assn.’ 

Lavett, J. L., Fort Denison, Sydney, 19 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May. The arrival of the Wilkes ex- 
pedition awakened New South Wales to the need of harbor defense. 

Lone, G. W., & Roserts, J. B., Eyes on the China Coast, 8 pp. Nat. Geog., April. 

— ——. Macau, a Hole in the Bamboo Curtain, 16 pp. Ibid., May. 

Moutp, D. D. C. P., West-over-Sea. An Account of Life in the Outer Hebrides set against the Legen- 
dary and Historical Background, 296 pp. 18s. London, Boyd. 

Railways and Ports of Southern Africa: A Review of the Present Position of Transport, 5 pp. 
D&°HA, March. 

SCHULBERG, Bupp, City with Wings, 6 pp. Holiday, June. Pensacola. 

ScoTr-MOncrRIEFF, GrorGE, The Scottish Islands, 208 pp. $4.50. New York, British Book Center. 

SELINCOURT, AUBREY DE, The Channel Shore (Regional Books Series), 231 pp. 18s. London, Hale. 
Account by ‘an amateur seaman who has idled the length of it in small craft for 50 years.’ 

Steers, J. A., The Sea Coast (The New Naturalist Series), 276 pp. 25s. London, Collins. The author 
is ‘undoubtedly one of the few natives of this island who can claim to have made a complete 
perambulation of the shores of Mainland Britain. Thus he describes and explains its complex 
littoral features with an authority born not only of wide reading but also of close personal ac- 
quaintance.’ 

STEWART, BERTRAM, The P.L.A. Library. The P.L.A. Monthly (Port of London Authority), April. 

Toorn, E. S., Palletised Traffic. P.L.A. Monthly, March. Increasing use of fork-lift trucks and 
pallets 

Tucker, D. R., Channels and Reefs around Bermuda, 4 pp. Bermuda Hist. Quar., Jan.-Feb.-March. 
Preceded by 1843 correspondence between Tucker, Pilot Commissioner, and the naval com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Wau.autst, C. G., Stockholm Freeport: An Asset to Sweden’s Foreign Commerce, 5 pp. DXHA, Feb. 

Wey, G. L., The Port of Boston, U.S.A. Details of Extensive Modernization Plans, 7 pp. D©HA, 
March. 
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WrutE, R. H., The Port of San Francisco: Progressive Harbour of the Pacific Coast, 5 pp. DYHA, 
Feb. 

ADDENDA, 1945-1952 

Arnott, W. G., Alde Estuary. 12s 6d. Ipswich, Adlard, 1952. Companion work to his Suffolk Estu- 
ary, dealing with nearby River Deben. 

CALIFORNIA, SENATE, Report of Fact- finding Committee on San Francisco Bay Ports. 2 parts. Sacra- 
mento, 1951. 

Cave, F. H., Harbour Radar—Experience at Liverpool. S“SR, 27 March 1952. 

Dives, M. J. G. pe, The Port of Gennevilliers, Paris; its Reconstruction and Projected Extension 
of Maritime Traflic, 7 pp. D>HA, Nov. 1951. 

Extts, D. M., New York and the Western Trade, 1850-1910, 16 pp. New York History, Oct. i952. 
“The export of western foodstuffs and the import of goods for the people living in the upper 
Mississippi Valley were major factors in New York’s commercial primacy throughout the last 
half of the nineteenth century. Although the former trade tended to wither away after 1900, 
the latter continued to flourish.’ 

(Gaines, W. H., Jr.), Cape Henry, Historic Headland, 4 pp. Va. Cavalcade, Autumn 1951. 

Gross, ALAN, Early Port Phillip, 4 pp. Annual Dog Watch, 1950. The port of Melbourne. 

Hucues, R. H., Hong Kong: An Urban Study, 23 pp. Geog. Journal, March 1951. 

The Port of Houston, U.S.A.: a Modern and Progressive Port, 4 pp. DxHA, Aug. 1951. 

Port Newark, 2 pp. The Newarker, Autumn 1951. 

Port OF NEw York AuTtuority, The Port of New York: The Harbor of New York and New Jersey, 
68 pp. New York, The Authority, 1952. Well-illustrated general survey. 

The Ports of Wilmington and Morehead City: two modern Seaports of North Carolina, U.S.A., 4 
pp. DrHA, May 1952. 

SCHRAVER, JAN, Rotterdam, the Gateway to Europe. Donker, 1948. 

Ships in a Hurry: Every Hour counts when a giant Passenger Liner comes into Port, 3 pp. The 
Lamp (Esso), Dec. 1952. 

Steers, J. A., The Coastline of Scotland, 12 pp. Geog. Journal, June 1952. See above for his more 
general work. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College of Business and Public Admn., Baltimore in Import Competi- 
tion (Studies in Business & Economics, V), 22 pp. College Park, The University, 1951. Includes 
data 1935-1950. 


IX. Shipbuilding and Allied Topics 


Beccs, A. H., Big Brothers to the Fleet, 6 pp. BuShips Journal (Bureau of Ships, Navy Dept.), April. 
Floating drydocks. 

BONNEWELL, M. E., Technical Libraries Record Modern Ship Development, 4 pp. BuShips Journal, 
May. 

Construction on Inland Waterways, 4 pp. BuShips Journal, May. Naval contracts in Midwest. 

GARDNER, JOHN, Boat Building Tools—How to Make Drafting Gear. MCF, March. 

Boatbuilding Hints—Models Help to Line Planking. Ibid., April. 
How to build a 17 Foot Whitehall Pulling Boat. Ibid., June. To be continued. 

Harpy, A. C., Shipbuilding in Denmark: The Leading Industry in an Agricultural Country, 4 pp. 
World Shipbuilding, Feb. 

Holmes Hole Marine Railway Days Recalled. Vineyard Gazette, 1 May. Holmes Hole now Vineyard 
Haven. 

Lewis, H. S., USN, Manila or Non-Manila, 4 pp. USNIP, May. Rope qualities. 

Mason, G. C., See Sect. VII. 

Myers, D. P., The Architectural Development of the Western Floating Palace. Jour. Soc. of Archi- 
tectural Historians, vol. 7, no. 4. 

Nunez, A. V., Experiments with Modern Types of Anchors, tr. Philip Chaplin, 9 pp. Processed, 
with diagram. Ottawa, Defense Scientific Information Service, Defense Research Board, 10 
April. Translated from Ingenieria Naval, Feb. 1951. 

Spratt, H. P., Handbook of the Collections Illustrating Marine Engineering, Part Il. Descriptive 
Catalogue, 160 pp. 7s gd. postpaid. London, H. M. Stationery Office for Science Museum. 

(VAIL, R. W. G.), Annual Report of the New York Historical Society for the year 1952. New York, 

The Society. Pp. 16-21, account of figureheads carved by Dodge & Sharpe, ship carvers. 
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BowEN, F. C., ‘Shipbuilders of Other Days,’ series. SoSR, passim. As in the case of his ‘Ships that 
Made History’ series in the same journal, a sampling for early 1952 will indicate the nature of 
the series: 50, Palmers of Jarrow, 3 pp., 24 Jan. 1952; 51, Samuelson of Hull, later Hunter Iron 
Works & Shipbuilding Co., 1 p., 28 Feb.; 52, Cramp of Philadelphia, 2 pp., 22 May; 53, Pile, 
Spence & Co., West Hartlepool, 2 pp., 19 June. None of this series has appeared during the first 
months of 1953. 

(Davis, G. H.), The Immensely Complicated Rigging of a Four-Masted Barque, 2 pp. J//. London 
News, 3 April 1948. Diagram with comments—Pamir. 

DENNY, WILLIAM, & Bros., Ltp., Denny, Dumbarton, 1844-1950. Edinburgh, McLagan, 1950. 

RACcHAL, W. M. E., When Virginia Owned a Shipyard: The Story of the Norfolk Naval Shipyard 
at Portsmouth to the Time of its Purchase by the United States in 1801, 5 pp. Va. Cavalcade, 
Autumn 1952. 

RANNIE, J., Shipyard Charges, with Special Reference to Steelwork Construction in Oil Tankers, 
4 pp. S&SR, 29 May 1952. 

ScoTT’s SHIPBUILDING & ENGINEERING COMPANY, Ltp.), Two Centuries of Shipbuilding by the Scotts 
at Greenock, 3rd & revised ed., 279 pp. Manchester & Glasgow, Hopwood, for the Company, 
1950. Much new material added since 1903 and 1920 editions. Profusely illustrated and numer- 
ous engineering diagrams. 

vAN LAMMEREN, W. P. A., Some Problems in the Design and Manufacture of Ships’ Propellers, tr. 
E. B. Hope, 35 pp. Processed. Ottawa, Defense Scientific Information Service, Defense Research 
Board, 3 Nov. 1952. Translated from Transactions of the Royal Institute of Engineers (Dutch), 
vol. 58, pp. 933-962, 1951- 


X. Naval to 1939—North America 

Bates, J. L., USNR, Josephus Daniels and the Naval Oil Reserves, 10 pp. USNIP, Feb. See also 
Carson, Sect. XIII. 

CLark, W. B., A Forgotten Investment of John Paul Jones, 8 pp. Pa. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., April. 
On 4 July 1783, Jones paid ‘one thousand Spanish milled dollars’ to William Trent for 300 
shares in the Indiana Company. Copy of deed included in article. 

CoLEMAN, E. D., & Scripner, R. L., The Pathfinder of the Seas, 6 pp. Va. Cavalcade, Winter 1952- 
1953. Matthew F. Maury. 

CRAVEN, T. T., USN, Director of Naval Aviation, 10 pp. USNIP, March. 

Esaucu, D. C.), David C. Ebaugh on the building of the David, 5 pp. South Carolina Hist. Mag., 
Jan. Reproduction of letters recounting his role in building the Confederate submarine in 1864. 

GULLIVER, Louts, ‘Wives and Sweethearts’: The Old Navy Toast, 1 p. Shipmate, Jan. 

HENDERSON, Davin, see Sect. II. This life of Wilkes fills one of the most important gaps in our early 
naval biography. 

Hucues, W. P., Jr., USN, Speed Characteristics of the Treaty Cruisers, 12 pp. USNIP, Feb. 

LARSEN, ARTHUR, Scapegoat of the Chesapeake-Shannon Battle, 5 pp. USNIP, May. Posthumous 
Congressional action in 1952 to commission William S. Cox as a third lieutenant; he had gone 
below with the wounded Lawrence and was court martialed and cashiered. 

Maynarp, D. H., The Escape of the Florida, 17 pp. Pa. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., April. Circumstances 
under which the future Confederate raider slipped out of England as Oreto in 1862. 

McCLeLLAn, W. C., A History of American Military Sea Transportation, unpublished American 
University Ph.D. thesis, produced by the first Forrestal Fellow in Naval History, U. S$. Naval 
Academy. Will probably be published shortly. Traces the separate Army and Navy transport 
systems from 1898 up to their merger in the Military Sea Transportation Service in 1949. 

McNar, F. V., USN, ‘Big John’ McDonald: A Character of the Old Navy, 1 p. Shipmate, Jan. 

Tuomas, J. R., USN, The Birth of the United States Naval War College, 7 pp. USNIP, March. 
Term paper at Naval Academy. 
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Day, R. W., Burnside’s Amphibious Division. Marine Corps Gazette, Dec. 1951. Battle of Roanoke 
Island, Feb. 1862. 

DINNEEN, J. F., The Purple Shamrock: The Hon. James Michael Curley of Boston, 331 pp. $3.75. 
New York, Norton, 1949. Ch. 17, ‘Almost Secretary of the Navy.’ 
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Exuiott, J. M., USN, Comedy and Tragedy in our Occupation of California. Marine Corps Ga- 
zette, March 1951. 

Gaines, W. H., Jr., Craney Island, or Norfolk Delivered. Va. Cavalcade, Winter 1951. Defeat of 
British amphibious attack in Hampton Roads, June 1813. 

Pursuit of a Pirate. Ibid., Autumn 1952. Blackbeard, 1718. 

Hirscu, C. B., Gunboat Personnel on the Western Waters. Mid-America, April 1952. 1861-1862. 

JALBerT, H. H., USN, Ordnance and Gunnery: ‘Ash Cans’ to A-Bombs, 2 pp. Shipmate, Aug. 19532. 
Development of Naval Academy department since 1922. 

LepERER, W. J., USN, Twenty-one Guns for Queen Victoria, 3 pp. Coronet, May 1950. Episode at 
Queenstown, 1881; one of the half dozen excellent yarns about Capt. (later Rear Adm.) ‘Joe’ 
Fyffe, USN. 

PRESTON, R. A., The Fate of Kingston’s Warships, 12 pp. Historic Kingston, Oct. 1952. History of 

the dockyard and of the hastily built fleet, 1814-1876. 

RACHAL, W. M. E., see Sect. IX Addenda. 

SMITH, MITCHELL, The ‘Neutral’ Matamoras Trade, 1861-65. Southwest Rev., Autumn 1952. 

Top, G. M. S., Their Fighting Days are Over. Motor Boating, March 1948. Constitution and Con- 
stellation. 

U. S. Bureau of Naval Personnel, Naval Overseas Transportation and Shipping Control (NavPers 
10829), 368 pp. Washington, Navy Dept., March 1949. Part II, ‘History,’ pp. 15-79. A new edi- 
tion is in preparation. 

U. S., Office of the Comptroller of the Navy, The Naval Establishment: Its Growth and Necessity 
for Expansion, 1930-1950 (NavExos P-1038), 178 pp. Washington, Navy Dept., July 1950. Fac- 
tual summary, with charts and tables, designed for use with Congress. 

Warp, R. A., USMC, Battle for New Bern. Marine Corps Gazette, Aug. 1952. Civil War action. 


XI. Naval to 1939—Other Regions 


ATKINSON, C. T., Minorca and the Navy in 1799, 5 pp. Journal of the Soc. for Army Hist. Research, 
Spring. 

Boxer, C. R., Salvador da Sa and the Struggle for Brazil and Angola, 1602-1686, 444 pp. 35s. Lon- 
don, Athlone Press. Story of strong Portuguese colonial leader; includes struggle to free Brazil 
from Dutch occupation; value of research enhanced by author’s command of both Portuguese 
and Dutch. 

Come, D. R., French Threat to British Shores, 1793-1798, 15 pp. Military Affairs, Winter 1952 
(appeared April 1953). 

EHRMAN, JOHN, The Navy in the War of William III, 1689-1697: its State and Direction, 733 pp. 
$12.50. New York, Cambridge Univ. Press. One of the most ambitious post-Oppenheim studies 
of British naval administration. 

FisHrr, Sik GopFrrey, The Arrest of the Prince Frederick Packet, 5 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May. 
Lisbon-Falmouth mail packet, held up by Algerine cruisers in 1749; negotiations of Commodore 
Keppel with the Dey. 

HaAmpsuire, A. C., A Naval Centenary, 2 pp. Trident, April. ‘Introduction of continuous service 
engagements for the men of Britain’s fleet. For the first time in history the Crown offered to 
those who would volunteer to man the lower decks of the ships the prospect of a reasonably 
well paid career.’ 

(Hay, Ropert), Landsman Hay: The Memoirs of Robert Hay, 1790-1847. 12s 6d. London, Hart 
Davis. This young Scot ran away to sea at 13 and served before the mast during the Napoleonic 
Wars in the Royal Navy and in merchantmen. 

HOo.ianp, L. E., RN, The Development of Signalling in the Royal Navy (Maritime Miscellany Se- 
ries, No. 9), 22 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Feb. 

KuBLIN, HyMAN, USNR, Admiral Enomoto and the Imperial Restoration, 10 pp. USNIP, April. 
Beginnings of modern Japanese Navy, 1853-1869. 

Lioyp, CHRISTOPHER, Drake’s Game of Bowls, 1 p. Mariner’s Mirror, May. ‘From these small and 
somewhat dubious origins has developed the most popular story in English naval history.’ 
MASON, F. vAN W., Golden Admiral, 435 pp. $3.95. Garden City, Doubleday. A ‘novel’ centering 
around Drake and the Armada, 1585-1588. ‘I have endeavored to follow history to the letter 
without sacrificing story interest ... only obviously fictional characters are not historical.’ 
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Monk, W. F., Britain in the Western Mediterranean (Hutchinson’s Univ. Lib.), 196 pp. $2.40 (text 
ed. $1.80). New York, Longman. Naval and commercial power with emphasis on period 1688- 
1900. 

PATTERSON, R. O., USNR, Frederick Townsend Ward: The Mandarin from Salem, 12 pp. USNIP, 
Feb. Brilliant leader of Chinese forces, naval as well as military, against Taiping rebels, 1860- 
1862. 

(PITCAIRN-JONES, C. G., RN), The Identity of ‘Jack Nastyface,’ 2 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May. Evi- 
dence to suggest that the author of Nautical Economy or Forecastle Recollections of Events 
during the Last War was William Robinson, who served on HMS Revenge, 74, from 1805 until 
he deserted in 1811. 

Ryan, A. N., The Causes of the British Attack upon Copenhagen in 1807, 19 pp. English Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 

SmiTH, R. C., USN, Admiral Yi-Sun Sen, 1 p. USNIP, Feb. Remarks on great Korean leader, 1592- 
1590. 

SmitH, R. W., USMC, The Q-Ship—Cause and Effect, 10 pp. USNIP, May. Analysis of World War I 
experience. 

Stacey, C. P., Canada and the Nile Expedition of 1884-1885, 22 pp. Can. Hist. Rev., Jan. Author 
is head of Canadian Army history. 

SULLIVAN, A. E., Drinkwater’s Siege of Gibraltar, 12 pp. Army Quarterly, April. Critique of Capt. 
John Drinkwater’s 1786 history of the great siege, 1779-1783, with much interesting detail. 

WARNER, OLIVER, Captain Marryat, A Rediscovery, 210 pp. 20s. London, Constable. 

———— Captain Hall visits Napoleon, 2 pp. Trident, March. Capt. Basil Hall, RN, the prolific 
author, at St. Helena in 1817. 

WILKINSON, C. S., The Wake of the Bounty. 18s. London, Cassell. Theory that Fletcher Christian, 
through contact with the poet Wordsworth, became the prototype of Coleridge’s ‘Ancient 
Mariner.’ 

Wirt, M. A., Picture of the Royal George of 1756, 4 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Feb. 


é 
Woopwarp, Davin, The Russian Armada, 1904-5. History Today, Feb. 
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ATKINSON, C. T., ed., The ‘Conjoint’ Expedition to Copenhagen, 1807 (Gleanings from the Cath- 
cart MSS., VI), Jour. of the Soc. for Army Hist. Research, Summer 1952. See also Ryan, above. 

Evtas, Norzert, Studies in the Genesis of the Naval Profession: 1. Gentlemen and Tarpaulins, 19 
pp. Br. Jour. of Sociology, Dec. 1950. 

KEENE, DoNALD, The Battles of Coxinga (Cambridge Oriental Series, No. 4), 205 pp. London, Tay- 
lor’s Foreign Press, 1951. 

OLIVER-BELLASIS, R., Development of Warships since 1900. Mil. Rev., Jan. 1952. 

Puitup, A., Voyage of Governor Phillip to Botany Bay, 376 pp. Melbourne, Georgian House, 1951. 

Ranrt, B. M., The Significance of the Political Career of Samuel Pepys, 8 pp. Jour. Modern Hist., 
Dec. 1952. 

SHaw, H. L., Assault Landing in Egypt. Marine Corps Gazette, Sept. 1952. British at Aboukir Bay, 
March 1801. 

Top, G. M.S., Vale Implacable. Motor Boating, March 1950. 


XII. World War Il 

Dornpuscn, C. E., see Sect. XV. 

GossEIN, JOACHIM VON, The Sinking of the Sydney, 5 pp. USNIP, March. By a former lieutenant in 
the German Navy. 

GOLDINGHAM, C. S., RM, The Japanese Navy in the Late War, 10 pp. United Service, Feb. 

Horan, H. E., RN, Combined Operations, 1939-1945, 11 pp. United Service, Feb. 

JesseL, R. F., RN, The Bismarck Operation—The German Aspect, 15 pp. United Service, Feb. 

Koyanacl, Tomiji, With Kurita in the Battle for Leyte Gulf, 15 pp. USN/P, Feb. By former Japa- 
nese rear admiral; translated by Capt. Toshikazu Ohmae and edited by Roger Pineau. 

Layton, E. T., USN, Rendezvous in Reverse, 9 pp. USNIP, May. Abortive Japanese air raid on 
Pearl Harbor, March 1942, with planes based on submarines for fuelling, etc. 

Moore, L. L., USN, Shinano: The Jinx Carrier, 8 pp. USNIP, Feb. Short-lived carrier, converted 
from maximum-sized battleship and sunk ten days after commissioning in Nov. 1944. 
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Outver, E. F., The Death of the President Coolidge, 3 pp. S&S, June. Loss of 22,000-ton transport, 
former American President Lines passenger liner, after striking mine at Espiritu Santo, 24 Oct. 
1942. 

SHAw, J. C., USN, ‘Victory at Sea,’ 3 pp. Army Information Digest. TV series of 26 half hour seg- 
ments of naval war pictures, supervised by Henry Salomon. 

STRANGE, R. P., USAF, Atlantic Conference: The First Roosevelt-Churchill Meeting, 10 pp. USNIP, 
April. 

ADDENDA, 1945-1952 

BUCKLEY, CHRISTOPHER, Greece and Crete, 1941, 311 pp. 12s 6d. London, HMSO, 1952. 

Kerr, G. F., see Sect. VI Addenda. 

Ricnarp, D. E., USN, Naval Chronology of World War II. Unpublished Georgetown Ph.D. thesis, 
1949; prepared in Naval History and still held there pending Director’s clearance for publica- 
tion. 

Say, H. B., USNR, They Hit the Beach in Swimtrunks. Sat. Evening Post, 13 Oct. 1945. ‘Frogmen’ 
of Navy’s underwater demolition teams. 

U. S., OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF MILITARY History, The War against Japan, a Pictorial Record, 480 
pp- $3.50. Washington, GPO, 1952. 

U. S., OrFICE OF NAVAL History, First Narratives, c. 200 manuscript volumes, 1945-1946. Unpub- 
lished analyses of the wartime administrative experience of the Navy's principal units, pre- 
pared as part of the Administrative History Program. Included bureaus and offices of Navy 
Dept.; major fleet headquarters, sea frontiers and naval operating bases of the Operating 
Forces; and naval districts, naval shipyards, ordnance depots and other shore stations of the 
Shore Establishment. Narratives proper are bound in red; collections of source documents in 
blue. One copy was retained by the unit which produced it, but there is a complete set in the 
Division of Naval Records & History (Op-29) in the Navy Dept., where the non-classified vol- 
umes should be available for consultation. 

ZEIDENFELT, ALEX, Transportation in the Caribbean during World War II, 22 pp. Inter-American 
Economic Affairs, Winter 1950. Part of his Ph.D. thesis, New York University. 


XIII. Postwar Naval 


Advanced Bases—Backbone Support for Forward Areas, 3 pp. BuShips Jour., May. 

ALEXANDER, JACK, The Daredevils of the Nautilus, 5 pp. Sat. Evening Post, 18 April. Prospective 
crew of first atomic submarine. 

Beccs, A. H., see Sect. IX. 

Carson, M. V., JR., USN, The Case for the Naval Petroleum Reserves, 5 pp. USNIP, March. See also 
Bates, Sect. X. 

A Fateful Dinner in a Quonset Hut, 1 p. Life, 25 May. Admiral Radford’s profitable briefing of 
Eisenhower and Wilson at Iwo Jima. 

Dorneuscu, C. E., see Sect. XV. 

FauceTT, R. E., USN, We Were Sealed in a Sub for 60 Days, 4 pp. Colliers, 23 May. Medical offi- 
cer’s report on effect of experimental two months in submarine ‘without a breath of fresh out- 
side air.’ 

FINLETTER, T. K., Should the Navy and the Air Force Merge? 3 pp. Colliers, g May. Arguments by 

former Secretary of Air Force. 

Frogmen in Korea, 2 pp. Colliers, 21 Feb. See also Say, Sect. XII, and Muller, Addenda, below. 

GALLERY, D. V., USN, Could We Stop a Red U-Boat Attack? Sat. Evening Post, 31 Jan. The author 
had commanded a hunter-killer force in the Atlantic during the last war. 

Jounson, R. C., USN, Training Leaders for the Fleet, 4 pp. Army Information Digest, Jan. Naval 
Officer Candidate School, Newport. 

NIBLETT, W. F., USAF, Pentagon Politics, 131 pp. $3.00. New York, Pageant. 

Quick Treatment-Fewer Fatalities, 5 pp. BuShips Jour., March. Hospital ships 

RicHarps, A. P., Sonar in Anti-Submarine Warfare, 4 pp. BuShips Jour., March. 

The Royal Navy’s Part in British Atomic Test, 6 pp. USNIP, Feb. Pictures with brief comments. 

Sailing at the Naval Academy, 10 pp. USNIP, April. Pictures with brief comments. 

Salute to the NROTC, Part I, 16 pp. USNIP, May. Pictures of Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps units at various colleges; to be continued. 
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Say, H. B., USNR, Censorship and Security, 7 pp. USNIP, Feb. During last war, Cdr. Say was in 
charge of Security Review Section, Office of Public Relations, Navy Dept. 

SHANE, P. C., III, The 13 Wild Wecks of the USS. Princeton, 6 pp. Sat. Evening Post, 14 March. 
Carrier’s hurried voyage to Korea. 

STARING, G. S., USNR, The Mobilization of Shipping for War, 10 pp. USNIP, May. 

SULZBERGER, A. O., Concept for Catastrophe, 10 pp. USN/P, April. Arguments against single chief 
of staff for armed services. 

Smitu, H. E., USN, What is the Military Mind? 6 pp. USNIP, May. 

SNEDAKER, JAMES, Military Justice under the Uniform Code, 1103 pp. $15.00. Boston, Little, Brown. 

TALLEY, J. W., Radiological Defense Laboratory Embodies New Ideas and Equipment, 4 pp. 
BuShips Jour., March. 

U. S. Coneress, Senate Committee on Armed Services, Report of the Rockefeller Committee on De- 
partment of Defense Organization, Committee Print, 25 pp. Washington, GPO, 11 April 1953. 
Includes useful ‘List of Published Documents Considered by the Committee and Its Staff.’ 

VIRDEN, FRANK, USN, The Naval War College Today, 8 pp. USNIP, April. 

WILLIAMS, R. E., Sea Power and the Western Revolution (Prize Essay, 1953). USNIP, March. 

WINGFIELD, M. R. G., RN, The NATO Defense College, 3 pp. USNIP, May. 

Wyte, J. C., Jr., USN, On Maritime Strategy (Honorable Mention, 1953), 11 pp. USNIP, May. 
Author was organizer and staff member of the Course of Advanced Study in Strategy and Sea 
Power at the Naval War College. 

ADDENDA, 1945-1952 

BRADLEY, Davin, No Place to Hide, 182 pp. $2.00. Boston, Little, Brown, 1948. Discussion of radio- 
activity at Bikini. 

Huir, W. B., The Case against the Admirals, 216 pp. $2.50. New York, Dutton, 1946. One of the 
least moderate pieces of unification propaganda, charging reactionary obstruction to aviation 
development. 

MuLLER, Epwin, Exploits of the Navy’s Frogmen. Reader’s Digest, April 1952. Same subject treated 
by H.R. Jones, Colliers, 21 Feb. 1952. See also Say, Sect. XII, and ‘Frogmen in Korea,’ Sect. XIII. 

NIcHOLL, A. D., Exercise Mainbrace. Norseman, Nov.-Dec. 1952. The NATO combined naval ma- 
neuvers. 

OLiveR-BELLAsIS, R., see Sect. XI, Addenda. 

SHURCLIFF, W. A., Bombs at Bikini; the Official Report of Operations Crossroads; prepared under 
the Direction of Commander of Joint Task Force I, by W. A. Shurcliff, 221 pp. $3.50. New York, 
Wise, 1947. The official report of ‘Operations Crossroad.’ 

U. S., OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, Report on the Administration of the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands for the period July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951, transmitted by the 
United States to the United Nations (Opnav P22-100-M), 230 pp. Washington, GPO, 1951. Car- 
ried story up to the transfer from naval to civilian authority on July 1, 1951. Prepared by 
Lt. Cdr. D. E. Richard, USN, who is writing the official history of the naval administration 
of the Trust Territories. 

U. S. OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE NAvy. See Sect. X, Addenda. 


XIV. Marine Art, Ship Models, Collections, Exhibits 


ALLEN, J. C., Museum Piece in the Line of Ship Models. Vineyard Gazette, 1 May. Probable Dart- 
moor Prison ship model at Edgartown, Mass. 

ANDERSON, R. C., The Framing of Models, 1 p. Mariner’s Mirror, May. ‘The normal framing of 
what are called “Navy Board” models could not be accepted as a true representation of the 
framing of the actual ships.’ 

Dooce, E. S., Peabody Museum of Salem: Report of the Director, 1952, 48 pp. Salem. 

Jerrerys, C. W., A Catalogue of the Sigmund Samuel Collection of Canadiana and Americana, 180 
pp. Toronto, Ryerson, 1948. Numerous maritime items. 

Live Steam, Radio run these Scale-model Ships. Popular Science, April. 

Lone, E. J., USNR, Hall of Naval History at Smithsonian, 3 pp. USNIP, May. 

MuLLALy, TERENCE, British Marine Painting, 5 pp. Sea Breezes, April. Discussion of the artists 
mainly responsible for its development. 
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SHAW, J. C., see Sect. XII. 
Spratt, H. P., see Sect. IX. 
Wirt, M., see Sect. XI. 
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